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BEFORE THE LARGEST MONASTERY IN THE WORLD: THE BRITISH DEMONSTRATION AT THE DAIPUNG LAMASERY, 
Drawn BY W. Russett Furnr FRoM A SketcH By LIKUTENANT Rysor. 


The Datpung Monastery, situated about a mile from the British camp at Lassa, ws described as a city in ttself, and contains between six and eight thousand monks, 
On August 8 these refused supplies to the Britiih Expedition, but after a demonstratwon by the troops they thought better of the matter, and agreed to furnish grain daily, 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY L. F. AUSTIN. 

The ‘‘invasion’’ of England has ended in failure, and, 
as I write, the invader is ‘‘advancing,’’ as General 
Kuropatkin would say, in the direction of his boats. 
The military value of the campaign appears to be a 
secret, locked up in the capacious bosom of the War 
Office. ‘‘ What is the use of pretending to fight,’’ it 
is asked, “if private property in the zone of combat 
must not be trampled under the feet of invincible 
infantry, lest the should set up a claim 
for compensation?’’ I do not know; but surely 
it is gratifying to note the iron discipline of the 
combatants. They were instructed not to break in 
upon the repose of partridges. ‘‘Game, if stirred, 
must not be pursued,’’ wrote the War Office, with 
a fearful eye on possible bills from outraged game- 
preservers. Don’t tell me these manceuvres have taught 
us nothing. What about the self-restraint of warriors 
who pursued neither the partridges nor the enemy, but 
sent a polite message to him when he stood smiling a 
few yards away, to say that, in real war, he would at 
that precise moment be down among the dead men? 


owners 


It is curious that the War Office, with its love of 
secrets, should have permitted the journalists to swarm 
like vultures over the stricken field. They have criticised 
with freedom, and even with contumely ; and yet I read 
of no arrests. Marshal Oyama provided a military 
guard for Reuter’s correspondent at Liao-yang, though 
not in time to prevent that astute gentleman from 
telegraphing his story of the battle. The Japanese 
commanders dislike publicity, even when they are 
victorious. They cling to the melancholy superstition 
that war is not conducted for the amusement of 
newspaper-readers in distant lands. But of our 
‘invasion ”’ detail printed with im- 
punity, down to the looting of apples. Moreover, as 
I have said, the correspondents 
The War Office, in its secret soul, knows that price- 
less advantages to the students of strategy and 
tactics have been yielded by Sir John French’s march 
on London, and by the which con- 
verted it into an ‘‘ advance’”’ But the 
correspondents have turned the whole beautiful plan into 
mockery for the flippant readers of the morning and 
Why are they not in dungeons? 


every has been 


are contumelious. 


heroic resistance 


towards the sea. 


the evening Press. 
Marshal Oyama’s military 
their heels in no time; but 
the invaders tread on tiptoe, and the order to both armies 
is, — Don't 
partridge !’’ 
throw a Japanese 


guards would have been on 
in this island of ours, where 
make a noise, or else you’ll wake the 
the journalists enjoy a liberty that would 
strategist into a fit. 


Herr August 
of the downfall 
War of German Dreams’’ 
let me tell you, turn all other nightmares into stumbling 
hobby-horses. Mr. R. B. Marston gives a pleasant 
account of this ‘* World - War’’ in Monthly 
Review. Is it possible, asks Herr that 
Germany, France, and Russia, who ‘‘ spoiled England’s 
by depriving Japan of the fruits of her victory 
Or will they ‘‘ join hands 


Niemann has written a merry narrative 
of England. He calls it the ‘‘ World- 
and Herr Niemann’s dreams, 


the 


Niemann, 


plans’ 
over China, will remain idle ? 
for their common good’’? The common good is the 
spoliation of our bloated Empire. France, 
and Russia, bound together by ties of trusting friend- 
hesitate. -Russia will help herself to 
India, and the Kaiser will lead the united French and 
German hosts down the Strand. I begin to think 
this must be why that thoroughfare is ‘‘up’’; why 
the Embankment is impassable except for steam- 
rollers. We have too often taunted the War Office 
with unreadiness; and now it is showing us how well 
prepared it is to do or die when the Kaiser, at the hea 
of the French legions, comes prancing down upon us, 


Germany, 


ship, will not 


mounted on Herr Niemann’s nightmare. 


Russia, of course, has no trouble with India. After 
her little affair with Japan she is like a giant refreshed ; 
and ‘‘ Kuropatkin unfolds his plan.’? Always ready 
with a plan, this admirable Kuropatkin! And more 
after his various with 
The gentleman in the nursery rhyme 
who jumped into a thickset hedge, and scratched out 
both his eyes, hit upon a capital device for scratching 
them in again. According to the profound Niemann, 
Kuropatkin’s plan, in a similar emergency, is to jump 
India. Everything is made easy for him by the 
studies of a German officer named Heideck, who finds 
that our military organisation in India is worthless, 
and that the native regiments are awaiting the signal 
to murder their officers. ‘‘ Heideck, who is repre- 
sented as the soul of honour, falls in with the 
-beautiful but of a Captain Urwin. 
This impossible herself under the 
protection of her German becomes so 
infatuated that she, in the end, betrays her country by 
disclosing the plans of the British Admiralty.’’ Those 
plans, unlike Kuropatkin’s, fail miserably. Sixty 
thousand Germans Jand at Leith, and the 
shoitbread. There is an enormous rise in the price of 


planful than ever adventures 


Marshal Oyama! 


into 


love 
badly used wife 
English lady puts 
admirer, and 


eat up all 


Flushing. 
the 


marmalade. Our Fleet is vanquished at 
And then the Kaiser’s dragoons charge 
Embankment, despite the gallant stand of the steam- 
rollers. And Heideck marries the lady when Russia 
has made her a widow. 


down 


Here you have a campaign which passes the wit of 


strategists. Of what use the most subtle combin- 
ations of our War Office? How futile those glorious 
manceuvres around the slumbering coveys of sacred 
birds! They are turned to naught by the fascinations 
of Heideck, the lady-killer. Our patriotic struggles 
are vain. The Dragon swallows St. George, and uses 
Britannia’s trident as a toothpick. You see how the 
Admiralty leaves its private papers at the mercy of 
a traitress. That is not all. It forces the British 
Admiral to fight according to a plan which has 
nothing to do with the situation that confronts him. 
It is so characteristic of British Admirals to fight 
according to any judgment save their own. I see 
only one hope. Will a coalition of Russ, Teuton, 
and Gaul hold together on the basis of the irresistible 
Heideck’s possession of that beautiful but treacherous 
Will he cry, ‘‘ Yours shall be the booty, 
and once on_ board the sub- 
marine- >>? No! Fierce jealousy will inflame the 
bosom of a French naval officer. He will 
Heideck and the lady (ah! serpent!) on board the 
submarine ; then, sinking a mile or two, he will refuse 
ever to rise again unless the German will resign our 
fair and faithless compatriot. 


woman ? 
mine the girl ; 


inveigle 


Do you grasp the sequel? There is a desperate 
fight in the region of Davy Jones’s Locker. 30th 
champions are killed; they mingle their dying curses. 
What is that strain of The traitress looks 
through the port-hole glass, and perceives a chorus of 
Tritons. They sing ‘* Rule, Britannia.’’ Remorse 
seizes the woman; she cries, ‘‘] will save my country 
yet!’? Up goes the submarine, and pops above the 
surface right in the middle of the British Fleet. 
The Admiral comes in his gig, and the 
repentant daughter of Britain hands him all the plans 
of the coalition. A hasty glance him that 
he has just time to sink the French squadron, and 
catch the Germans before they land at Leith, and raise 
the price of marmalade. ‘‘ Here’s luck!’’ says the 
Admiral gleefully. ‘‘Come with me. I’m a widower.’ 
‘*No,’’ says she mournfully. ‘‘I don’t deserve it. I’m 
going to be the bride of Davy Jones!’’ And down 
that legendary gentleman’s 


music ? 


alongside 


assures 
, 


drops the submarine to 
moist abode. 


An inquiry into the state of literature is always 
I see one is going on in Paris, where the 
chuckled when they drew such 
capital game as M. Huysmans. Every grocer’s son, 
says he, taken to writing books in the hope 
of making as much money as Zola. There are a 
hundred thousand writers and a hundred thousand 
painters, and they write or paint for sordid gain, not 
for art. They pay the butcher and baker by scribbling 
or daubing when they ought to be making up parcels 
behind counters. There should be only two or 
three painters, mark you! and only one writer (shall 
we say his name is Huysmans?), and they ought to 
have just no money at all. If people read their books 
and buy their pictures, you may say, how can they 
help growing rich? Ah! but the one writer, at any 
rate, can avoid that by making himself unreadable. 
What has the mob to do with letters ? 


good sport. 
inquirers must have 


has 


We have a stern reformer in this island, one Morley 
Roberts, himself an excellent writer, who would rather, 
I take it, be a bushranger, or some other artless child 
of Nature. If only, sighs he, we could turn all the 
writers and actors adrift, and make them look out for 
some useful work! If they would emigrate somewhere 
and dig, or tend Australian sheep, or sail the Spanish 
Main before the mast! They would learn so much 
simply by gazing at the sun, moon, and stars. Those 
heavenly bodies, I understand from Mr. Morley 
Roberts, have taught him pretty well the best part 
of his multifarious acquirements. But in cities we 
keep our noses on ant-heaps, and scribble, scribble, 
and wax portly on our numerous editions. And yet 
the average life of a book, says a statistician, is 
no more than three months. ‘‘ Who will be read,’’ 
asks an alarming cynic, ‘‘in twenty - five years?’’ 
In Mr. Anthony Hope’s masterly novel, ‘* Double 
Harness,’’ there is a _ philosopher who makes a 
practice of tipping children, that he may have 
defenders of his character when he is gone. An 
excellent hint, my scribbling friends. ‘Tip all the small 
boys and girls you meet; they may grow up to be 
literary critics, and keep your m*mory green, even after 
five-and-twenty years! Meanwhile, if I were you, I 
should see as much of the sun, moon, and stars as you 
can. As they are not frequently visible in London, you 
had better take Mr. Morley Roberts’s advice, and camp 
out in the Australian bush. At any rate, on fine nights 
you might sit (by permission of the Dean and Chapter) 
on the cross of St. Paul’s, absorbing real wisdom. 


THE WAR: AN EXPERT COMMENTARY. 
BY R.N. 

At last we have been furnished with some inside know- 
ledge of both the armies, and what they have done 
during the past fortnight. It is significant and charac- 
teristic that to get this knowledge from the Japanese 
side the correspondents were obliged, first, to get into 
the fighting-line, after escaping supervision, during the 
turmoil of the battle, and then desert — if such 
a word may be applied to a correspondent — in 
order to obtain the greater freedom which results 
from the absence of a Press Censor; while that 
from the Russian camp comes to us from men who, 
apparently of their own free will and desire, were 
‘captured ’’ by the Japanese after the battle. It 
is one of these latter that describes the struggle 
around Liao-yang as having ‘‘finally burst the bubble 
of Russian military greatness.’’ It is one of the former 
who tells us that the tactics and strategy of the 
Japanese do not come up to his expectations ; and 
that ‘‘if strategical success has been obtained by either 
belligerent, General Kuropatkin can claim to have 
defeated the main object of the Japanese operations.” 
Assuredly the views of both critics were in a measure 
coloured by their recent environment. Indeed, there is 
nothing more certain than that the correspondents on 
either side appear to be only too glad to shake off 
the dust from their feet, probably for the reason Mr. 
Bennet Burleigh assigns — the restrictions which are 
placed upon them, and which, he says, precludes 
them from doing their duty. After all, however, 
the point of view of a correspondent of a_news- 
paper is not exactly that of the Commander-in-Chief of 
the army, and much as we may regret the circum- 
stances which have prevented the former from keeping 
us apprised from day to day of what is transpiring 
within their hearing but beyond their view, bare 
justice alone must oblige us to remember the standpoint 
of the soldier and the grim business he has in hand. 

Putting two and two together, or collating the 
stories from both sides, the conclusion is reached that 
Kuropatkin was indeed outmanceuvred. The Russian 
General appears to have transferred a large portion 
of his troops from the south - west of Liao- yang, 
where it was engaged in resisting the attack of Oku, 
in order that it might carry out a movement in the 
north - east intended for the discomfiture of Kuroki. 
This movement failed altogether; in the first place, it so 
weakened the south-west portion of the defence that Oku 
was enabled to break through and turn the right flank 
of the inner line of entrenchment; while in the north- 
east, Kuroki not only foiled the attempt to cut him off; 
but he succeeded in rolling up the left flank of the forces 
sent against him, and so jeopardised the line of retreat 
that what was intended as a deliberate retirement 
became eventually something very like a rout. Fortu- 
nately for Kuropatkin, the Russian soldiers proved once 
more how splendidly they can fight when brought to 
bay, and it was the magnificent work of his rear- 
guard alone that prevented the completion of the ruin 
the Japanese were so desirous of bringing about. 
There can be no doubt that it was the hope of 
the Japanese to, as one correspondent expresses it, 
‘‘bag an entire army,’ which, seeing that the Russians 
had the advantage of selected defensive positions, 
greater numbers, and more artillery, was a_ very 
large order. The Russians have at least as much to 
thank the weather for their escape as the strategy of 
their General. The rains which set in again in the 
early part of last week, possibly brought on by the 
heavy firing, rendered the mountain roads almost im- 
passable, and checked the advance of the victorious 
enemy. It is estimated by one of the correspondents 
that the Russians lost fully one-tenth of their force, 
or something over 20,000 men. On the other hand, we 
have an official statement that the losses of the Japanese 
were no more than 17,539, of whom a large number 
were only very slightly wounded. According to one of 
the captured correspondents, the reason for the Russian 
failure to hold the place is largely involved in the 
demoralisation caused by four months of continuous 
defeat and retreat. 

Incidentally the advantage of having descriptions 
from the point of view both of the assailant and the 
assailed is demonstrated very clearly. The 7Zzmes 
correspondent who was with the Japanese frequently 
refers to the difficulty which he believed them 
to be under in locating the Russian batteries, and 
tells us that an examination of the enemy’s trenches 
showed that the Japanese shell- fire was not so 
devastating as had been anticipated. But the corre- 
spondent who was on the other side says exactly 
the opposite. It was the Russians who found a diffi- 
culty in locating the Japanese guns, while from their 
entrenchments streams of dead and wounded were 
constantly flowing in to the city and being dis- 
patched by railway to the north. All the spectators are 
unanimous in their eulogistic references to the Japanese 
infantry. The 7zmes correspondent calls them the “finest 
infantry in the world.’’ Mr. Bennet Burleigh declares 
that although they fight with the utmost fierceness and 
the most daring courage, they battle, not like madmen, 
but with their heads, and obey their officers in all straits. 
On the other hand, the stubbornness of the Russian 
defence is acknowledged to have been something to 
marvel at. It was the dogged determination of the 
handful left as a rearguard that enabled the Russians 
to fall back in anything like order. As to the numbers 
engaged on both sides in this historic battle, it is 
now estimated that the Russians were in the majority, 
and that they had something over 200,000 men and 
250 guns opposed to about 150,000 Japanese with 200 
guns. Whether the battle will be accepted as deter- 
mining the mastery of Manchuria, as some of those on 
the spot are inclined to predict, has yet to be seen. 
3ut if the reports of the correspondents recently with 
the defeated army are to be relied on, its demoralisation 
must be such as to make it almost impossible that its 
reorganisation can be brought about short of ‘Tieling or 
perhaps Harbin. 











THE WILD ANIMALS OF TIBET. 


(See Page of Illustrations tn this Number.) 


In the course of a conversation on Tibet a sporting 
friend once remarked to the writer: ‘‘Oh! yes, that 
is the country where the llamas come from.’’ ‘This, 


of course, was a confusion between llamas and lamas ; 
but although Tibet is not the home of llamas, it 
nevertheless, the habitat of quite a number of peculiar 
types of large wild animals. Indeed, no other conti- 
nental area of equal extent, at least in the Old World, 
can lay claim to such a unique and remarkable assem- 
blage. ‘lo a considerable degree it would appear that 
this peculiarity of the fauna is due to the great eleva- 
tion of the Tibetan plateau, which has involved special 
adaptations on the part of its animals. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that Tibet has several different 
climatic and physical divisions, each tenanted by its 
own distinct group of animals, which would appear to 
have originated from types inhabiting the adjacent low- 
lands. We have, for instance, the arid and almost 
rainless plateau to the westward of Lassa, which includes 
Ladak. Lassa itself and, farther east, Moupin have, 
however, a damper climate and extensive forest tracts, 
while the country on the Sikkim side is still more 
humid and densely forested. 

One of the most typical animals of the arid plateau 
is the yak, or Tibetan bison, which is one of the 
finest members of the ox tribe, specially adapted for 
a cold climate by the mass of long shaggy hair on the 
tail and under- parts, which protects the vital organs 
when the creature is reposing on the frozen ground. 
Although domesticated yaks are often black-and-white, 


is, 


the wild race is wholly black. In spite of the fact 
that the yak is known as the grunting ox, it appears 
that only the domesticated breed grunts. ‘The same 
area is the home of the kiang, or Tibetan wild ass, 


a handsome red-and-white animal, with a large head 
and small ears, which appears to be somewhat inter- 
mediate between the horse and the true wild asses 
Its nearest relative is the chigetai of Mongolia, but 
whether it is a local race of the latter or a species by 
itself is still a somewhat moot point. Specimens of 
both these animals are now living in the Duke of Bed- 
ford’s park at Woburn. 

Side by side with the kiang may be found two very 
remarkable types of antelope—namely, the chiru, or 
Tibetan antelope, and the goa, or Tibetan gazelle. 
The former, which represents a genus by itself, is 
characterised by its swollen and puffy nose, its thick, 
velvety, fawn - coloured coat, and the long, lyrate, 
black horns of the buck, which may possibly, when 
viewed in profile, have given rise to the fable of the 
unicorn. The goa, on the other hand, although a 
very distinct species, belongs to the great group of 
gazelles, of which, with three or four other Central 
Asian species, it constitutes a group. The big-horned 
Tibetan argali, or Hodgson’s wild sheep, is like- 
wise a native of the arid plateau, and yields some 
of the finest and most coveted of sporting trophies 
Although frequently called the ‘‘ Ovis ammon,’’ it 
really not the same as the typical Altai representative of 
that splendid wild sheep, of which it is probably a local 
race. A smaller wild sheep is the shapu, the local 
forms of which have a wide range in Central Asia, one 


is 


race —the urial—being a native of the Punjab Salt 
Range. On the other hand, the blue sheep, or bharal, 
is confined to Tibet, inhabiting the mountains to the 


south of the central plateau: It is a beautifully marked 


animal, with smooth olive-green horns. 
Most of the other mammals of the high plateau 
belong to types related to common Asiatic mammals. 


‘The snow-leopard, for instance, although a well-marked 
species, ranges westward at least as tar as Gilgit and 
Chitral; while the Tibetan lynx is a race of the European 
lynx adapted by its pale colouring for a desert exist- 
ence. The libetan marmot and the Tibetan blue hares, 
which are distinct species, belong to widely spread 
generic types. Of birds, it must suffice to say that the 


snow -cock and snow- partridge are common types, 
although both range with the higher Himalaya as 
well as Eastern ‘Tibet. 


Passing on to the mammals of the forest region of 
the Moupin district of Eastern Tibet, and thence into 
the north-western provinces of China, we may first take 


the Tibetan snub-nosed monkey, thé typical repre- 
sentative of a small group allied to the langurs, or 
sacred monkeys of India. This species ranges into 


Szechuen ; and of the other two, one inhabits North- 
Western China and the other the Mekong Valley. All 
are characterised by their ‘‘tip-tilted’’ noses, the 
Tibetan species being distinguished by its golden- 
orange coat and blue face. In winter the hair of the back 
becomes elongated into beautiful golden tresses. The 


massive build of this monkey, as compared with the 
slender make of the Indian langurs, is a feature 


characteristic of animals from cold climates. An even 
more notable animal is the great panda, which appears to 
have the same distribution as the snub-nosed monkey. 


Although in appearance very like a small black-and- 
white bear, structurally this animal is allied to the 
long-tailed black-and-red panda of the Western 


Himalaya, which is a relative of the American raccoons. 
Both the great and the long-tailed panda have the 
same peculiar type of short and somewhat cat-like face. 
Eastern Tibet is also the home of a small species of 
true bear, in which the colour somewhat resembles that 
of the great panda, thus suggesting that in both 
cases it is connected with protection. 

From the forests near Lassa has been obtained a 
handsome and peculiar deer, known either as the Lassa 
stag or Thorold’s deer, of the size of a red-deer, but 
with a dark brown coat, a white muzzle, and flattened 
antlers with fewer tines. A still more interesting deer 
is the small Tibetan tufted deer, which is of the approxi- 
mate size of a roebuck, but with rudimentary antlers 
recalling those of the Indian muntjac, and a_plum- 
coloured coat relieved with white. When first described, 
this deer was the only representative of its kind known, 
but two other species are now familiar in China. Little 
space remains to notice the shon, or Sikkim deer, 
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is, however, 


which 
its habitat appears to be the forest zone of the Upper 


scarcely a true Tibetan animal, as 
Chumbi Valley. No specimen of this stag, which is 
characterised by the forward bend of its five-tined antler, 
has ever been brought to Europe, and specimens of the 
head and antler are rare. A young stag was shot during 
the march of the Tibet Mission—probably the first killed 
by an Englishman. Bare mention must suffice for the 
Moupin monal pheasant and the splendid Harman’s 
eared — from the district east of Lassa.—R. L. 
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The Secret of Petrarch. Edmund J. Mills. (Fisher Unwin. ras.) 
Fan van Dyck. |. Morgan de Groot. (Blackwood. 


Further India. Hugh Clifford,C.M G. The Story of Exploration Series. 


6s.) 


(Lawrence and Bullen. 7s. 6d ) 
Ststers. Ada Cambridge. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 
Morocco. Painted by A. S. Forrest. Described by S. L. Bensusan. 


Black. 


208.) 
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I] ARWICH 


M Atl 


ROUTE TO 


ROYAL _ Naval 2 OUTE. 


HOLLAND 
included) at 


TRAIN. 


HOOK 
AND CHEAPEST 


OF HOLLAND—QUICKEST 
10 GERMANY. Daily (Sundays 
8.30 p.m. from Liverpool Street Station. CORRIDOR 
DINING AND BREAKFAST CAR. TABLE D’HOTE DINNER 
AND BREAKFASI!I. Accelerated Service to Merlin. Leipsic, Dresden, 
Vienna, and Munich. THROUGH CARRIAGES and RESTAURANT 
CARS between the Hook of Holland, | and Bale. 


ANTWERP, 


serlin, Cologne 


and The Ardennes every at 8 from 


Liverpool Street Station 


for Brussels Week day 40 p.m, 


DIRECT SERVICE to Harwich, from Scotland, the North, and Midlands. Restaurant 
Car between York and Harwich, 
lighted 


Fastern Ratlway Company's Steamers a Twin-Screw Vessels, 


throughout by Electricity, and sail under the British Flag. 


SBJERG, for Denmark and Scandinavia, by the R« 
5 Co, of Copenhagen. Mondays, Wednesdays, 


The Great re 
»yal Danish Mail Steamers of the 
Thursdays, and Saturdays 


U.S 


Particulars of the Continental Manager, | averpool Street Station, London, E.C. 























LIVERPOOL, STREET HOTEL adjoins the London terminus. 

Particulars of H. C. AMEND T, Manager. 

M rvDvLaAN D RATILW4€A Y. 
4 
COOK’S LAST EXCURSIONS OF THE SEASON 
FROM: ST. PANCRAS 
(With bookings from City, Greenwich, and Woolwich Stations). 
Destination Date. | Period 
3elfast, I.ondon.({ Vid He ysham | 
" derry Pc trush \sia Barrow | 
. yey 2 via Liverpool Thursday, Sept. 22 16 day 
and the Nowth ) via rete ( A ; 
of Ireland end are x 
Dublin and BM iA Liverpool .. Thursday, Sept. 22 16 days 
South of Ireland Mn Heysham .. Friday, Sept. 23 16 days 
Londonderry, vid Heysham. aa Saturday, Sept 17 | 16 days 
ILondonderry, vid Liv erpool — sl Thursday, Sept. 22 | 16 day 
North of England, Gla HOW, ) | 
Edinburgh, and other part Friday, Sept. 23 | 7 or 16 days 
of Scotland .. — Y 
Manchester (for the Races’, Thursday afternoon, Sept. 22 2 
Loughborough, —_ Notting im, ¢ Thur day nig sht, Se pt. 22 I 
Sheffield, Stockport, Warrin { riday night, Se ot. 23 s, 
ton, Liverpool, and Leicester Saturday afternoon, Sept. 24 3, 
All parts of the Midlanls, ) 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, lake Saturday, Sept. 24 3, 6, 
District, &c. .. oe ‘ j ee F 

> 1" Monday, Sept. 26 I, 3, or § day 

BIRMINGHAM ‘ Thursday, Sept. Bo fo oe a tee 
WEEKLY EXCURSIONS. 
Destination. Date. Period. 

, g' Ev very Friday Midnig a pn 3, 8, 10, 15 ¢ 
Isle of Man “s Saturday Morning until Sept. 24 § 17 days 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Coasts, | 

Liverpool, Southpor More Every Saturday until Sept. 24 §| 3+ 1 15, or 

cambe, Lancaster, “| t days. 

trict, and Peak of 
Blackpool, L fe am, 2s, > yednesday Sept. 28 §| © 8. 13, or 15 
Gaal Finck ; Every Wednesday until Sept. ? days: 
\ 

For Weekly Excursions to AMPT cds is TURVEY, BEDFORD, OLNEY, 
WELLINGBOROUGH, and KETTERIN Saturdays; and to ALBANS, 
HARPENDEN, REDIBOURN, and HI MI i HI MPSTEAD, on Thursdays and 
Saturdays. see programmes. 

TICKETS, BILILS, PAMPHLETS, &c., may be had at ST. PANCRAS and other 


MIDLAND ST ATIONS and CITY BOOKING OFI ICES, and from THOS. COOK 


and SON, Ludgate Circus, and Brauch Offices. 


Derby, Sept. 1904. JOHN MATHIESON, General Manager. 








LONDON BRIGHTON & SOUTH COAST 
“IRST CLASS CHEAP DAY RETURN TICKETS.— 


BRIGHTON, from Victoria, SUNDAYS at 11.5 a.m. & 12.15 p.m., rst CL. 
Pullman 12s. WEEK-DAYS at 10.5 a.m., Pullinan 12s Se ege tickets to W orthing 
EASTBOURNE.—From Victoria, ‘Sundays, 9.25 am, ist Cl, & 11.15 a.m. ist Cl. & 
Pullman. Week-days 8.10 a.m. rst Cl., & 9.50 a.m. tst “% 1. & Pullman. Fares, 10s. rst Cl. ; 
12s. Pullman. 
BEXHILL & HASTINGS, Sundays, 
Fares, 1st Cl., Bexhill, ros., Hast HS 
& 10.5 Victoria 8.10 a.m. & 9 BY 


RAILWAY. 


10S. $ 


from Victoria & London Bridge, at 9.25 a.m.; 
rs, 10S. 6 Week-days, from London Bridge, 8.8 a.m. 
a.m. F: ares, Bexhill 10s., Hz osengs 12s. 








a.m., 








I ankion and Suberbon 
hres Thursdays, 6d. to 
ays, 6s. . to Littlehampton, 
& Pustanbath, Ryde, 11s. 


GEASIDE for 8 or 15 Cove Bvom 
~ Stations.—Wednesdays, 6s. to Brighton, 6s. 6d. 
= aford, 7s. Eastbourne, Bexhill & Hastings. 

tognor & Chichester, 7s. 6d. to Havant, 
fs aie of Wight. 


~OUTH COAS 


Return Tickets (1, 


Bognor, Seaford, k astbourne, 

WE SEK-END TICKE TS to all South | Coast Seaside places 
(Hastings to Portsmouth & Isle of Wight inclusive) from London & Suburban 

Stations, Fridays, Saturdays, & Sundays. 

Details of Supt. of the Line, Brighton Ratlway, 


6s. 


lric 
Hayling 





PLEASURE RE SOR’ r S. anChanp : Dey 


3 Class) Week-days to Brighton, Worthing, Littlehampton, 
Be xhill & Hastings. 





x 











London Bridge Terminus. 





& FORT AU GUSTUS 


py NVERGARRY & 


This new line poe Spean Bridge to Invergarry and Fort Augustus runs chrome a part 
of the Highlands rich in the most delightful and varied scener, 
Tourist fares ma principal stations in England and Scotland. 
Table, sent on application. 
Inverness, *. A. WILSON, General Manager. 











R AILWAY. 


Tourist Programme, also Time 
The Highland Railway. 


(;** AT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN RAILWAY, 
IRELAND. 

THE DIRECT ROUTE TO THE FAR-FAMED 
LAKES OF KILLARNEY, KENMARE, PARKNASILLA (an Ideal 
Tourist Resort), CARAGH LAKE, WATERVILLE, GLENGARRIFF, 
KILKEE (the Brighton of Ireland), LEHINCH (famous Golf Links), 
BLARNEY (celebrated Hydro and Castle), THE SHANNON LAKES. 





LUXURIOUS DINING AND DRAWING-ROOM CORRIDOR CARRIAGES. 





SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED HOTELS, under the Management of the Company, at 
KILLARNEY, KENMARE, PARKNASILLA, WATERVILLE, and CARAGH 
LAKE. Combined Rail and Hotel Tickets issued in connection with these Hotels. FAST 
EXPRESS CORRIDOR TRAINS RUN DURING TOURIST SEASON. 


Tourists are recommended to provide themselves with the Company's beautifully 
Illustrated Guide, ‘*‘ THE SUNNYSIDE OF IRELAND,” post free for Twelve Penny 
Stamps. 





Programme of Tours, and rte informa patel respecting x Hotels, Fares, Travel, &c., can be 
obtained from SUPERINTE IENT OF T L =, Kingsbridge Station, Dub lin ; 
or Messrs. J. Wallis and Sons, me B: schalers Walk, “Dublin ; Messrs. C. W.Bullock and Co., 
22, Lime Street, Liverpool ; Geo. K. Turnham, 2, Charing Cross, London, W.; or any of 
Messrs. Thos. Cook and Son's Offices. 

Cc. 


DENT, General Manager. 





[LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN RATLWAY. 


GREENORE (CARLINGFORD LOUGH, IRELAND). 


Excellent accommodation is provided at thee LONDON AND NORTH WFSTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY'S HOTEL at GREENORE, the improvement and enlarge- 
ment of which has been seeaaeak Conveniently arranged Bungalows have also been 
erected in a pleasant situation facing Carlingford Louy rhe 

GOLF LINKS (18-HOLE 
the Company, and of these RESIDENTS IN THE 


pension from 7os. per week 


COURSE) and Club House have also been provided b 
HOTEL HAVE FREE USE, Full 
Passengers with Through Tickets between England and the North of Ireland are 
allowed to break the journey at Greenore. 


Euston Station, 1904. FREDERICK HARRISON, General Manager, 
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THE WORLD'S NEWS. 


The King, who evidently appre- 
ciates the value of Scotland as 
a holiday resort as fully as 
did Queen Victoria, left Ruf- 
ford Abbey for Balmoral on Sept. 12. The journey was 
unremarkable save for one incident, which seems to 
have caused some alarm to those about his Majesty. 
During the wait at Edinburgh, an oddly dressed young 
man succeeded in evading the police, and passed the 
Royal group on the plat- 
form several times, raising 
his’ hat with elaborate 
ceremony as he did so. 
His Majesty, who doubt- 
less thought that he was a 
local ‘‘character,’’ sum- 
moned a policeman and 
made inquiries. Matters 
ended satisfactorily when 
the constable had enlight- 
ened the King as to the 
stranger’s identity. At 
Newcastle - on - Tyne the 
royal traveller was wel- 
comed by Alderman A. P. 
Andersen, the Mayor, and 
was handed a number of 
letters, including one from 
the Queen, which had awaited him at the post office. 
The Prince of Wales, with whom was Prince Edward, 
greeted his father at Ballater. 


THE KING’s VISIT 
TO SCOTLAND. 


Photo. Maull and Fox. 
LATE MR. JAMES 
LOWTHER, 


THE 


M.P, FOR THE ISLE OF THANET, 





The terms of the new treaty 
with Tibet are not known; but 
it is understood that they com- 
prise everything the Indian Government had demanded. 
It is satisfactory to learn that the treaty was signed in 
the Palace Monastery at Lassa, for that sanctuary was 
the last stronghold of Tibetan exclusive- 
ness. In the absence of the Dalai Lama, 
his seal was affixed by the Regent. It is 


THE TIBET TREATY. 


Whoever first called Mr. James 
Lowther ‘‘the last of the 
Tories’’ had evidently a nice 
sense of the fitness of things, for the late member 
represented unyielding Toryism as few could claim to 
represent it in these days of guerilla warfare in Parlia- 
ment. The fact did not lessen his popularity, however, 
and he was held in considerable respect by the members 
of all parties, even by those who saw in him only 
an upholder of past traditions. Mr. Lowther, who died 
on Sept. 12 after a long illness, was born near Leeds 
in 1840, and was the younger son of the late Sir C. H. 
Lowther, Bart. The usual term of education at public 
school and University—in his case Westminster and 
Cambridge —was followed by a call to the Bar in 
1864. Law claimed him for a year only; he seized 
an exceptionally favourable opportunity, and entered 
Parliament at the early age of twenty-five. His strong 
anti-democratic feelings were soon displayed, and led 
to tactics that earned him a reputation, not only as a 
first-rate obstructionist, but as the user of unconven- 
tional methods. Disraeli mentally noted him for advance- 
ment, and he had been in Parliament only three years 
when he became Parliamentary Secretary to the Poor 
Law Board. In 1874 he was appointed Colonial Under- 
Secretary, and four years later Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. The latter office was the most exalted he 
was destined to hold. He was unseated in 1880, was 
returned for North Lincolnshire in the following year, 
and failed to win a seat in 1885. The next year saw 
the Conservatives again in power, and Mr. Lowther 
made a great effort to re-enter Parliament, where he 
was sure of a good position. North Cumberland failed 
him, however, and, disgusted, he made no further attempt 
to enter the arena of politics until 1888, when he was 
elected for the Isle of Thanet, the constituency he repre- 
sented at the time of his death. Mr. Lowther was a keen 
sportsman, although he is said never to have made a bet, 
and never to have fired a shot. He was unmarried. 


Sir Arthur Nicolson, Bart., K.C.B., K.C.1.E., the new 
British Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 


OUR PORTRAITS. 





open to him to regard the treaty as invalid ; 
and if he should return to Lassa there 
will be trouble. One formality yet remains 
to be observed, and that is the sanction 
of the Chinese Government, the suzerain of 
Tibet. Diplomatic efforts may be made 
at Peking to prevent this. On the other 
hand, Colonel Younghusband distinctly 
warned the Tibetans that any infraction 
of the treaty would be severely punished ; 
so they will gain nothing even if China 
should te persuaded to ignore the settle- 
ment. There is a British pledge not to 
interfere with the internal administration of 
Tibet; and it is rather a poor argument that 
this has been done already because the 
Dalai Lama has thought fit to make off 
to Mongolia, leaving his monks to choose 
another head. In Colonel Younghusband’s 
opinion, the treaty will secure reasonable 
conditions of trade, and the proper treat- 
ment of British subjects in Tibetan territory 








After an absence 
of three years, the 
Antarctic Explor- 
ation - ship Dzs- 
covery reached Portsmouth on Sept. to. 
Excellent results have been achieved: the 
two primary objects of the expedition—mag- 
netic work and geographical discovery— 
have been admirably served, and the ex- 
plorers have, moreover, a dash furthest South to their 
credit. The King has intimated his pleasure by pro- 
moting Commander Scott to the rank of Captain, and 
by ordering a new medal 
for service in the Polar 
regions to be struck and 
granted to the officers and 
men. It will be remem- 
bered that we illustrated 
the work of the expedition 
thoroughly, when Lieu- 
tenant Shackleton returned 
to England in 1903. 


THE RETLURN OF THE 


** DISCOVERY.”’ 


There 
FRANCE AND are odd 
THE CHURCH, Tumours 
Photo. Spicer. '. ? 3 te 
BURGESs, Rome that the Vatican 
desires the abrogation of 
the Concordat, chiefly be- 
cause it thinks this will give the Pope a greater control 
over the religious orders. The monk in France has not 
got on very well with the parish priest, and it is the 
parish priest that the Pope wishes to befriend. On_his 
side M. Combes is also eager to help the curé, whose 
stipend, says the Minister, will still be paid by the 
State. He wants to give the Church the means of lead- 
ing ‘‘an autonomous life,’’ and repudiates altogether the 
idea that he is engaged in the ‘‘ pitiless proscription ’’ 
of religion. It is possible that M. Combes is much more 
moderate in this regard than some of his Socialist 
supporters. He has an ingenious plan for dealing 
with them. Before settling the question of separation 
between Church and State, the Government will ask the 
Chamber to adopt an income-tax and old-age pensions. 
There will be wry faces at both proposals; but until 
these are passed, no Bill for abolishing the Concordat! 
This strategy looks well, but the malcontents may argue 
that the Government method of handling the Church 
is less supportable than the present system. There are 
terrible logicians among the Extreme Left. 


Mk. T. W. 


CHANNEL SWIMMER, 


A BRITISH VICTIM OF THE BATTLE OF 


rob the misstonary and Red Cross compound. 


LIAO-YANG: DR. 
STABBED BY JAPANESE LOOTERS. 


The Japanese officers found it impossible to restrain certain of thetr starving troops after 


the battle of Liao-yang, and looting was general in the town on September 9. 
water, the Scotch misstonary, was wounded tn the neck and hands by soldiers seeking to 
Notwithstanding his injurtes, Dr. Westwater 


was able to succour some two hundred non-combatant Chinese injured during the fighting. 


at Madrid, was serving at the Foreign Office as many as 
thirty-four years ago. He was assistant private secre- 
tary to the late Earl Granville, and has done good 
diplomatic work in Berlin, Peking, Constantinople, 
Athens, Teheran, Buda-Pesth, Bulgaria, and, since 
1895, in Morocco. 


Mr. Thomas William Burgess, who made a remark- 
able attempt to swim the Channel on Sept. 7, is a 
native of Rotherham, Yorkshire, but has lived in Paris 
for nineteen years, and is swimming champion of France. 
He was formerly a blacksmith, and is now connected 
with a motor-car firm. Mr. Burgess is thirty-three 
years of age. 

A veteran of the stage passed away en Sept. 7 in 
the person of Mr. John Billington. Mr. Billington, 
who was sixty-seven years of age, began his theatrical 
career, in the accepted manner, in his day at all events, 
in the provinces, and made his first appearance in 
London at the old Adelphi in 1857, when he played 
Harry Mowbray in ‘‘ Like and Unlike.’’ Associated 
with the same theatre for the next eleven years, he 
undertook such rdéles as Hardress Cregan in ‘‘ The 
Colleen Bawn,’’ Ned Plummer in Boucicault’s drama- 
tised version of ‘‘The Cricket on the Hearth,’’ John 
Mellish in ‘‘ Aurora Floyd,’’ and Walter Wilding in 
‘‘No Thoroughfare,’’ by Charles Dickens and Wilkie 
Collins. He also played leading parts at the Globe 
and at Toole’s, now both pulled down. 


Mr. Roosevelt has made a 
vigorous reply to the assault 
of Judge Parker on Republican 
administration. -[he President 
declares that the foreign policy of his Government has 
made America respected. ‘‘The voice of the United 
States would now count for nothing in the Far East 
if she abandoned the Philippines, and if she refused to 
do what she had done in China.’’ He might have 
added that should the Democrats obtain office, they 
will not venture to abandon the Philippines, or to 
sacrifice one iota of the position the Republic has 


Mr. ROOSEVELT’S 
POLIcy. 


WESTWATER, 


Dr. West- 





gained in the Orient. We know how an Oppo- 
sition in this country assails the foreign policy of 
the party in power, and then quietly carries on that 
very policy when the critics change their benches in 
the House of Commons. ‘‘ The State Department,’ 
says Mr. Roosevelt, ‘‘has gone to the limit of 
diplomatic usage to make evident to the world the 
depth of American conviction that discrimination and 
oppression on account of religion are acts of injustice, 
and the Department will continue its pressure.’’ ‘That 
is a formidable hint to Russia about her treatment of 
the Jews. Should Judge Parker become President, 
he will have to carry on 

that policy too. 


Although 
the Rus- 
sian Cen- 
SOF: 12 
severe upon foreign 
journals when they venture 
to discuss Russian affairs, 
extraordinary latitude is 
allowed to the expression 
of opinion at home. The 
Novoe Vremya comes out 
with an article which is 
nothing less than an indict- 
ment of the bureaucracy. 
‘‘It is difficult,’’ says this 
candid critic, ‘‘to deter- 
mine what must be done to bring us abreast of the times, 
but it is evident that we can only derive fresh strength 
from free development. The inauguration of speedy 
reforms in what concerns the defences of the Fatherland 
must be contemplated. They must be made known to 
the whole people in order to bring them back to life and 
hope. . A whole series of economic misfortunes have 
weakened the people ; depression has taken possession 
of the public; and the work of the State has become 
the simple carrying out of current affairs.’’ ‘This is 
‘* bureaucratic routine,’’ which must be 
broken up by reforming zeal. But Prince 
Mirski, the successor of M. de Plehve, does 
not see the question in the same light. He 
is willing, he says, to consider reforms which 
do not disturb the ‘‘ established régime.”’ 
That will have to be very much disturbed 
before the ideals of the MNovoe Vremya 
can be realised. 


RUSSIAN 
DISCONTENT. 


Photo, Elliott and Fry. 
SIR A. NICOLSON, BART,, K.C.B., 


NEW AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY 
AND PLENIPOTENTIARY AT MADRID. 


The essential 
features of a Pneu- 
matic Tube Line 
are four: a suitable 
conduit, or tube; a carrier for passing 
through the tube; a transmitter, or device 
for dispatching the carrier; anda receiver, 
or apparatus for arresting the carrier and 
delivering it from the line. The problem of 
a suitable conduit is not nearly so simple as 
it may seem. At the time when the con- 
struction of the first large tube line in Phi- 
adelphia was undertaken, no pipe or tube of 
a suitable nature could be purchased in the 
market. Experiments were made with pipes 
of various sorts, until the invention of a 
special machine for boring cast-iron pipes 
finally gave the advantage to this material, 
and it has been adopted in all subsequent 
constructions. ‘The pipes are bored smooth 
as a gun-barrel on the interior, and the ends 
are turned and counterbored so as to ensure 
alignment, and at the same time to permit 
sufficient angle between consecutive lengths 
to admit of a considerable deflection when 
it is desired to avoid obstructions. The 
carrier adopted for the present system travels upon a 
pair of bearing-rings near each end of it. These are 
of specially prepared compesition, and will cover ten 
thousand miles before they 
are worn out. The trans- 
mitters are of several dif- 
ferent types. The first 
requirement is that they 
shall introduce the carrier 
into the air-current without 
interrupting the flow, and 
that the operation shall be 
as simple as possible. The 
latest form of transmitter 
accomplishes this without 
other act on the part of 
the operator than that of 
dropping the carrier into 
the opening in the floor. 
The receivers are of four 
types, each adapted for 
some special situation or 
condition of operation. 
The simplest as well as the newest 
ing mechanism of any kind, and 
exhibited by Mr. Batcheller at Ranelagh Lodge, 
Fulham. In each of the other three types the 
carrier is brought to rest by the air-cushion formed 
ahead of it in entering the closed section -of tube. 
When placed where the pressure of the line is atmo- 
spheric, the carrier is automatically discharged by the 
opening of the gate that normally closes this section; 
where the pressure of the line is above that of the 
atmosphere a special form of receiver is provided, 
which delivers the carrier without escape of air. When 
it is desired to connect. several stations on a single 
line and to be able to dispatch from one end of the 
line to any of these stations, an automatic machine, 
called the ‘‘intermediate receiver,’’ is provided. By 
means of metallic discs of graduated diameter borne 
on the front end of the carrier, this machine selects 
the carriers intended for delivery and passes all 
carriers for stations beyond. 


PNEUMATIC PARCEL- 
PosT. 


Photo. Elliott and Fry. 
LATE MR. JOHN 
BILLINGTON, 


THE 
VETERAN 


ACTOR. 


is without mov- 
this is the type 
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PBATLTITLEFIELD O F LIAO-YANG. 


Six PuHoroGrRaArus By THE Rev. Grorcu DovucGtas. 




























PART OF THE RUSSIAN DEFENDERS’ ARMAMENT: DOMESTICITY IN WARFARE: RUSSIAN SOLDIERS MUNITIONS OF WAR: THE RUSSIAN MILITARY 
TRANSPORTING A BIG GUN THE RAILWAY STATION, WASHING 














TO 





THEIR CLOTHES AT LIAO-YANG, STORE-HOUSES AT LIAO-YANG. 







































THE SCENE OF THE ATTEMPT ON DR. WESTWATER’S LIFF, AND THE SANCTUARY THE SCENE OF THE RUSSIAN OFFICERS’ REVELS BEFORE THE BATTLE: THE PAGODA 
OF WOUNDED NON-COMBATANTS, OUTSIDE THE NORTH-WEST WALL, LIAO-YANG,. 
Dr. Westwater was stabbed by Fapanese soldiers intent on robbing the mtsston-house shown Before the battle of Liao-yang, and even during the Fapanese successes of August 26, the Russtan 
above. A number of Chinese non-combatants, forbidden to leave the town by the Russians, were officers spent much time drinking and merry-making within the Pagoda Gardens. The Pagodo 
killed and wounded by shell-fire. Dr. Westwater ¢s succouring some two hundred of the latter. itself is one of the finest tu Manchuria. 

















AN ENTRANCE TO LIAO-YANG, AND THE SCENE OF A RUSSIAN STAND. A NATURAL AID TO THE RUSSIAN DEFENCE: THE TAI-TSE RIVER. 
The entrance shown ts the Korean or smaller Eastern Gate of the town. The TVai-tse River The Russtans depended upon the Tat-tse River, tn combination with its tributary, fo protect 
shows through the arch; the high ground was held strongly by the Russtans. thetr postition against the Japanese advance from the east. 

















A NATURAL AID TO THE RUSSIAN DEFENCE: THE TAI-TSE RIVER, THE POSITION OCCUPIED BY ONE END OF THE JAPANESE FRONT ON SEPTEMBER 2: 
SHOWING THE BRIDGE AFTER ITS DESTRUCTION BY BOXERS. THE HEIGHTS AT THE YENTAI COAL MINES. 

The fighting on September 2 began simultaneoushy on both banks of the Tat-tse. The Russtan After capturing the meuntatns west of Sy-kwan-tun, the Russtans came across a Fapanese 

troops left at Liao-yang and the surrounding fortifications to cover the retreat crossed on the 3rd, force with a Jront extending from the Yentat Mines to the Tat-tse, and retired. Later, they 


and occupied the right bank. concentrated on the position, 
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Photo. Branger. 
BURGESS WITHIN TEN MILES ANTICIPATING THE FALL OF PORT ARTHUR: JAPANESE ERECTING 
OF HIS DESTINATION. FLAG-STANDARDS IN THE STREETS OF TOKIO. 


REMARKABLE ATTEMPT TO SWIM THE CHANNEL : 
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A Bear Mabe or Raisins. An EvepHant MApeE OF PRUNES. 
INGENIOUS TRADE EXHIBITS IN THE CALIFORNIAN 


SECTION, ST. LOUIS EXHIBITION. 
ln addition to the above, there ts an exhibit of Lot's wife, made of salt; and of John Stewart, modelled tn butter. 
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Photo, Rouch. 








Photo. Chusseau-Flaviens. 

A WINNER OF FIFTEEN CONSECUTIVE RACES: MAJOR EUSTACE LODER’S JAPAN AND CHINA AT THE FRENCH MANCEUVRES: A JAPANESE OFFICER EXPLAINING 
PRETTY POLLY. THE TACTICS TO A CHINESE COLONEL. 

tory in the Park Hill Stakes at Doncaster, Pretty Polly, who ts by Gallinule— Japan has so often been credited with a desire to train the Chinese in military matters that an 
red her fifteenth ¢ beaten, never been hard incident such as the one shown above ts particudarly interesting, especially in view of the somewhat 
won over £30,000 in stake-money. 


discredited rumour that in the event of her beating Russia Japan will seek to draw China into her net. 


nsecutive win. She has never been 


pre ssed, and has 
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CONGER-EEL ON EXHIBITION. THE LAUNCH OF THE FIRST OF 
FLEET - SCOUTS : H.M.S. 





A KECORD CATCH: A NINE-FEET THE NEW 
The eel, which came from Plymouth, weighs 160 pounds, and ts thirty inches round. /t made a desperate fight for its life. ‘* ADVENTURE ” 
LEAVING THE WAYS, SEPTEMBER 8, 
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SPORT IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND: THE WILD ANIMALS OF TIBEL, 
Skurcues By A. Hucu Fisuer. 
Mt ws thought possible that the Chiru is the original of the mythical unicorn, as a solitary buck, when seen m profile, appears 
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IIIEN the new keeper and his wife took possession 
W of their cottage, deep in the heart of Westbury 
Chase, summer was still at its height. Jim 
\Whittle’s real responsibilities had not yet begun —a 
little breathing space was, as it were, allotted to the 
young couple before settling thoroughly into harness. 
So Betty thought at least, though Jim frequently 
reminded her that summer was as anxious a time as 
any other for a man in his position. ‘* What with folks 
expectin’ the young birds to be nigh full-growed afore 
they was much more than hatched out; and what wi’ 
the fear of there being too much wet, or too much 
sun, and varmint an’ sich-like, I can tell ye, Betty,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ I’m as anxious in summer as in winter, very 
near,’’ 
Nevertheless, he found time to do many little odd 
jobs for her which he could not have accomplished 
in the shooting season: knocking together shelves, dig- 


ging in the garden, chopping up the store of wood 
which she herself collected as she strolled out in her 
spare hours. Betty was as happy as a bird in those 
days. Their new home had been put in order before 
their advent, and was spick and span from roof. to 


threshold ; the fresh thatch glinted bravely through the 
heavy summer foliage; the flowers in the little garden 
made patches of bright colour amid the surrounding 
Betty herself in her print and with her 
hair shining like polished gold, Betty carrying her six- 
months-old child poised on her round arm, was an 
almost startling figure to those who came upon_ her 
suddenly in the leafy aisles about her home. 3rown 
and grey and fawn and russet are the tones chiefly 
affected by forest people; yet here were the mother 
and child, wood creatures both of them, flaunting it 
in their pinks and yellows before autumn had so much 
as crimsoned a leaf. 

What wonder that the shy folk in fur or feather 
peered at them with round astonished eyes, ere scuttling 
to cover or taking to flight. 

Dick Tuffin, the woodman, looked up in surprise 
from the faggot he had just bound together, when 
setty and her baby-boy came towards him one sunny 
morning from one of the many shadowy avenues which 
abutted on a glade cleared by his own hands. As she 


green. dress 


advanced, he sat back 
upon his heels amid the 
slender sappy victims of 


his axe, and frankly stared 
at her. 

He was a young man, 
dark as a gipsy, muscular 
and lithe, with quick- 
glancing eyes and a flash- 
ing smile. 

‘“‘“Good day,’’ said 
Betty, pausing civilly. 

‘“Good day to you, 
Mum. I d’ ’low you be 
new keeper’s wile 7’’ 

“Yes, IT am Mrs. 
Whittle,’ said Betty. 
“Are you cutting down 
my husband’s woods?”’ 
she added, smiling. 

‘* Ah! your husband’s 
woods ’ud not be-in sich 
good order as they do be 
if it wasn’t for I an’ sich 
as I,’’ returned the man. 
‘*1 do cut down a piece 
reg’lar every year, an’ 
then the young growth 
comes, d’ ye see, twice. so 


thick as before, so that 
the game can find so 
much shelter as they do 
like.’’ Sa 


‘‘“And what are you 
going to do with all those 


poor little trees ?”’ in- 
quired Betty. ‘‘ They are 
too green for firewood, 


aren’t they ?”’ 

‘Well,’ said Dick, 
with his infectious smile, 
«1 make hurdles wi’ ’em 
for one thing, an’ some 
of ’em goes for pea-sticks, 
an’ others is made into 
besoms. They mid_ be 
green,’’ he added _ reflec- 
tively, ‘‘ but folks do come 
here often enough a-pickin’ 
up scroff for burnin’.’’ 

Here the child on 
Betty’s arm began to whimper, and she nodded to it and 
dandled it, her own person keeping up a swaying, 
dancing movement the while. 

Dick ‘Tuffin watched her, at first with a smile, but 
presently his face clouded. 

“You have a better time of it, Mrs. Whittle,’’ 
he, ‘‘nor my poor little woman at home. 


said 
You do see 


your husband so often as you like ; but there, I must bide 
away from home for weeks and months at a time. I mid 
almost say I haven’t got a home; and Mary, she mid 
say she haven’t got a husband.’’ 

‘*How’s that?’ inquired Betty, pausing, with the 
now laughing child suspended in mid-air, to turn her 
astonished face upon him. 

‘* My place is nigh upon fifteen mile away from here. 
I go travellin’ the country round, cutting the woods and 
makin’ hurdles; an’ tis too far to get back except fora 
little spell now and then. I didn’t think o’ wedlock 
when I took up the work, an’ now I’d ’low I wouldn’t 
care to turn to any 
































other But ’tis 
hard on the 
?00man.’’ 

““She_ oughtn’t 
to let you do it! ”’ 


cried the 
wife firmly. ‘* Ha’ 
done, Jim; ha’ 
done, thou naughty 
boy ! 17ll throw 
thee over the trees 
in a minute! ”’ 


keeper’s 


The child had 
clutched at her 
golden locks, 
pulling one 
tT an.a 
loose ; she ’ &.« a id 
caught at my 


the chubby 


‘You have a better time of 
wt, Mrs. Whittle,” satd he, ‘‘ nor 
my poor little woman at home.” 








hand, made believe to slap it, and then kissed the 
little pink palm half-a-dozen times. 

‘Your wife ought to make you get your livin’ some 
other way,”’ she added seriously. ‘ 

‘*It couldn’t be done now,’’ said the woodman. ‘1 
have done nothin’ but fell trees an’ plesh hurdles since | 
was quite a little ’un I couldn’t do naught else,’’ he 
added somewhat dreamily ; ‘* 1 fancy | couldn’t bide 
anywhere except in a wood.”’ 

‘“* Well, a fine life,’’ said she, willing to say 
something civil. : 

‘“‘Yes, pleasant enough,’’ he agreed. ‘‘If I could 
tole my missus about 1’d never complain; but, there! it 
can’t be done.”’ 

He tossed the faggot on one side, and began to 
collect materials for another. Jetty noticed a great 
rent in his fustian waistcoat, and, commenting upon 
the fact, volunteered to mend it 

“?Tis awkward for ye having no one to sew for 
ye,’’ she added, as Dick gratefully divested himself 
; of the garment in question. 

“?Tis that,’’ agreed Tuffin. ‘ There! I 
do move about so often the folks where |} 
lodge do never seem to take a bit of interest 
in Il. My wife, she do fair cry at times 
when she do see the state my 
things be in. Come, I'll hold 
the youngster for ye, Mum.”’ 

“Oh, he’ll be all right on 
the soft grass here! ”* 

‘*Nay, I’d like to hold ’en 
if yell let me. J want to get 
my hand in, d’ye see. There ’ll 
be a little one at our place very 

o 
soon. 

‘‘I do call it unfeelin’ of 
ye to leave your wife alone at 


tis 


such a time,’’ remarked Betty 
reprovingly. 
‘* Her mother’s wi’ her,’’ 


returned Dick. ‘‘I’ll go home 
for a bit in a fortnight or so, 
but I must be back in October.” 

He chirruped to the child, 
swinging him high in the air, 


till Baby Jim crowed and 
laughed = again. Soon Mrs. 
Whittle’s task was accom- 


plished, and she handed back 
the waistcoat to its owner, 
receiving his profuse thanks in 
return. As she walked away 
through the chequered light 
and shade Dick looked atter 
her. 

“Some folks is luckier 
others,’’ he said. ‘‘ Keeper can 
live in the woods and have 
wife and child anigh him, too; 
but IJ, if I be to live at all, must 
live alone.’’ 

Then he thought of the 
little brown wife in that far- 
away village, and wondered 
with a sudden tightening of the 
heart - strings how she was 
getting on; but presently he 
whistled again, in time to the 
thythmic strokes of his axe, 
as he pointed the sowels for 
his next lot of hurdles. 

On the following morning 
when Betty was sweeping out 
her house a shadow fell across 
the threshold, and, looking up, 
she descried the woodman. 

**IT’ve 


nor 


brought ye a new 
besom,’’ said he, with a some 
what shamefaced smile. ‘‘ One 


good turn do deserve 
Mrs. Whittle.’’ 
‘‘Thank ye 


another, 


kindly, I’m 
sure,’’ returned Betty, with a 
bright smile. ‘‘ I never thought 
of your making any return for 
the few stitches I set for ye. 
The besom is a beauty, Mr. 
Tuffin.”’ 


‘*Glad_ ye like it,’’. said 
Dick, turning to take his 
leave. 

‘“‘If ye’ve any other bits 


o’ mending, Mr. Tuffin,’’ Betty 


called after him, ‘‘I’d_ be 
pleased to do ’em for ye.”’ 
‘‘Nay, now, I don’t like 


puttin’ too much on your good 
nature, Mrs. Whittle,’’ said 
Dick, glancing over his shoulder 
with a sheepish smile. 

But the keeper’s wife in- 
sisted; and presently Dick 






THE 


confessed that there were a good few socks lying by at 
his lodgings in sore need of repair. 

On the morrow he brought them, with the addition 
of a large basket ot ‘‘ scroff,’’ or chips, for firing. 

Keeper Jim was much amused at this exchange of 
civilities ; but was so far moved with compassion for 
luffin’s lonely wife that he contributed a couple of nice 
young rabbits to the little packet of comforts which 
Betty sent her when Dick went home for his_ brief 
holiday; and he was both touched and gratified when 
tittle Mrs. Tuffin sent a return tribute of new-laid eggs 
and fresh vegetables to the woman who had befriended 
her Dick. 

Autumn came, scarcely perceptible at first in this 
sheltered spot ; little drifts of yellow leaves strewed 
Betty’s threshold of a morning; there was a brave show 
of berries amid the undergrowth ; maple bushes lit cool 
fires here and there; and travellers’ joy and bryony 
tlung silver-spangled tendrils or jewelled chains across 
a tangle of orange and crimson and brown. The 
delicate tracery of twigs, the gnarled strength of boughs, 
became ever more perceptible as the leafage thinned ; 
Jim could more of the thatch of his house as he 
tramped homewards, and could mark through the jagged 
outline of the naked boughs how the blue smoke-wreaths 
blew hither and thither as they issued from his chimney. 

‘here was a growing sense of excitement in the 
woods; their silence was often broken by startled cries 
and the whirring of great wings. Soon the glades 
would echo to the sound of the beaters’ sticks; dry 
twigs would crack beneath the sportsmen’s feet ; shots 
would wake the slumbering echoes; and then a cart 
and bear away the rigid bodies erstwhile 
Betty almost cried as she thought of the 
d the pretty birds which she had so 
often fed with her own hand and which the baby 
had loved to watch; but Jim chid her when she said 
she hoped many of them might escape. 

‘Tell ’ee what,’’ he remarked sternly, ‘‘if 

jon’t find more pheasants nor in the wold 

they ‘Il say I bain’t worth my salt. There, 

1’ such a fuss about? ’Tis what they 
ht up for. Dye think folks ‘ud want to be 

’em and feedin’ ’em an’ lookin’ arter ’em 

always if ’twasn’t that they mid get shot in the end? 
They must die some way, d’ ye see; and I’d ‘low if 
was to ax ‘em, they pheasants ’ud liefer come 

icketin? down wi’ a dose o’ lead in their innards 
- die natural-like by freezin’ or starvin’ or weasels 


see 


would come 
lithe. 
that awaited 


the 


makin’ 


or sicn. 

Jim grew more and more enthusiastic as the time 
w nearer for the big shoot, which was, as he expected, 
ish his reputation. This was not to take place 
late in November, so as to allow time for the trees 
fully denuded of their leaves. The keeper often 
talked darkly of the iniquities of certain village ne’er- 
weels, who, according to him, thought no more of 

rabbit than of lying down in their beds. 
hey only kept to rabbits,’’ he added once, ‘‘it 
be so bad; but when those chaps gets a 
these woods there’s no knowin’ where 
But they’ll find I ready for them. 
bain’t so easy to deal wi’ as wold 


tah! 
*StaDi 


he 


sure, Jim, I wish you wouldn’t talk 
‘*You make me go all of a tremble! 
afeared to stop here by myself when you ’re 
your beat if you ’fray me wi’ such tales’ I 
jon’t like to think there’s poachin’ folk about.’’ 
‘‘There, they’d never want to do nothin’ to a 
’? said Jim consolingly; ‘‘’tis the game they’re 
ter. They’ll not come anigh the house, bless ye!”’ 
‘Well, but I don’t like to think they mid go 
htin’ you,’’ she whimpered. 
Jim bestowed a sounding kiss on her smooth cheek. 
** Don’t ye fret yoursel’,’’ he cried; ‘‘ they’Il run 
fast enough when they do see I comin’. Why, 
little foolish ’ooman thou be‘est! There, give 
I didn’t ought to ha’ talked about such 
’s pretty eyes were still somewhat pink, how- 
is she came strolling into Dick’s quarters that 
and her lip drooped when in answer to his 
“stl she divulged the cause. 
‘Afeard o’ poachers!’’ exclaimed the 
h a laugh. 3less ye, Mrs. Whittle, poachers 
*t no worse nor other folks! Dalled if 1 can see 
harm in a man catchin’ a rabbit or two when 
‘s such a many of ’em about! The place be fair 
’ wi’ ’em o’ nights.”’ 
was much shocked; and returned reprovingly 
that it couldn't ever be right to steal. ‘‘ And poachin’ 
lin’,’’ she summed up severely. 
echoed Dick; ‘nay, ye’ll never make 
that. I d’ ’low the Lard did make they 
¢s for the poor so weli as for the rich. 
now,’’ he continued, ruminating, ‘‘I won’t 
1¢@ has a right to take pheasants except the 
man what owns the woods. I’d as soon rob a hen- 
roost, for my part, as go arter one o’ they fat tame 
things as mid be chicken for all the spirit what’s in ’em. 
‘d never ax to interfere wi’ a pheasant,’’ he continued 
reflectively, ‘‘ wi’out ’twas jist for the fun o’ the thing. 
settin’ a gin or two—wi’ all these hunderds 
thousands o’ rabbits runnin’ under a_ body’s 
yell never make me believe there’s a bit o’ 
harm in it.’’ 
‘‘Don’t let 
Betty loftily. 
The woodman laughed again. ‘I wouldn’t mind 
speakin’ out plain to his face,’’ said he. ‘‘ Him and me 
is the best o’ friends—I do like ’en very well,’’ continued 
Dick handsomely; ‘‘ better nor I ever thought to like 
a gamekeeper. As a rule, I don’t hold with folks what 
goes spyin’ about a-tryin’ to catch other folks in the 
wrong. I never could a-bear a policeman, now—’tis my 
belief they do more harm than good.”’ 
*‘Dear, to be sure!’’ ejaculated the scandalised 
Betty. ‘‘I don’t know how you can go for to say 
such things.” 


rnoon ; 


woodman, 


my husband hear such talk!’’ said 


‘““Well, d’ye see, ’tis this way,’’ explained Dick. 
“Tf a man do want for to get drunk, drunk he’ll get 
if there be forty policemen arter him. If he’s willin’ 
to make a beast of hisself, and to ruin his wife and 
family, and to get out o’ work an’ everything, for the 
sake of a drap o’ drink, ’tisn’t a policeman that ’ull 
stop him. And if a chap do want to fight another 
chap—his blood bein’ up, d’ ye see—he’ll fight ’en— 
ah, that he will! and give no thought at all to the 
chance o’ bein’ run in for it. And jist same way—if 
a body has a notion to trap a rabbit, trap it he will, 
keeper or no keeper.”’ 

Here Dick selected a sapling and began 
it leisurely, pursing up his lips the while in 
whistle. 

“‘T’ll not tell Whittle all you’ve said,’’ remarked 
Betty with dignity, as she shifted her baby from one 
arm to the other, and prepared to walk on. ‘‘ He mid 
think you was a poacher yourself.”’ 

‘““You may tell him if ye like,’’ retorted Dick; and 
then he whistled out loud and clapped his hands at 
the baby, which thereupon laughed ecstatically, and 
almost sprang from his mother’s arms. The keeper’s 
wife relaxed, and mentally resolved to make no allusion 
to Dick’s unorthodox sentiments in conversing with 
her husband. Jim himself had said that it wouldn’t 
be so bad if folks only kept to rabbits, and Dick had 
intimated that he would never care to touch anything 
else. A body should not be too hard, she reflected, 
on a poor fellow who had no home, so to speak; why, 
he was almost like a wild creature of the woods himself, 
living out in all weathers, sleeping often under the 
stars, picking up a chance meal as he best could— 
there was no great wonder if he had become as law- 
less as the four-footed ‘‘varmint’’ against whom the 
keepers waged such fierce war. 

One evening, shortly before the great shoot was to 
take place, Jim came home to tea in a state of contained 
excitement. When the meal was over he went to the 
door, and began, to his wife’s surprise, to examine 
the fastenings carefully. 

‘**Tis a good stout 
the lock be a new ’un. 
shut up you wouldn’t be 
in it ?”’ 

Betty immediately demonstrated the presence of 
mind which she would be like to display under such 
circumstances by uttering a loud scream. 

‘*Oh, Jim, Jim!’’ she cried, ‘‘why be goin’ to 
stop out all night? I do know so well as if you did 
tell me that you be going into danger.’’ 

‘Danger!’ cried the keeper, thumping his great 
chest, ‘‘not much fear o’ that! There, don’t ye be 
so foolish. Me and Stubbs be a-goin’ over t’other 
side o’ the park down to the river to see to that ’ere 
decoy for duck, as squire be so set on puttin’ to rights. 
’Tis five mile away; we be like to be kep’ late, very 
late—till daybreak, most like; but do you make the 
house fast, old ’ooman, and no harm ’ull come to 
either of us.’’ 

Had Betty not been so much absorbed in the main 
issue she might have detected something improbable 
about the keeper’s story; but, as it was, her fears for 
him were almost lost in the horror of being left all 
night alone in that desolate spot. 

Jim, however, jested at her terrors, and himself 
made the round of the cottage, fastening the case- 
ments and securing the seldom-used front-door. He 
stood outside the threshold while she drew the boits 
and locked the back one. 

‘Get to thy bed early,”’ 
to sleep so fast as thou can; 
knows thou ’Ilt hear me knockin’ to be let in.’ 

But somebody else knocked before Betty had any 
thought of going to bed; before, indeed, she had 
finished washing up the tea-things. 

‘““Who’s that ?”’ cried she, thrusting a scared face 
out of the window. 

‘It’s me, Mrs. 
a-brought ye _ back 
to mend for ye. 
bain’t ve?”’ 

‘*Whittle’s gone travellin’ off a long way,’’ she 
answered with a scarcely perceptible sob. ‘‘ There he 
be gone to the river—’tis a good five mile off, he do 
say. I’m frightened to death here by myself.’’ 

She heard him laugh in the darkness. 

‘‘How’ud ye like to be my little wife,’’ he asked, 
‘‘as bides alone night after night, wi’ nobody but the 
little ’un, now her mother have a-left her? I wouldn’t 
be afeared, Mrs. Whittle. Your house be so safe as a 
church ; and there’s Duke—he’s big enough and strong 
enough to guard ye. Hark to en barking now, the 
minute he do hear my voice!”’ 

‘‘Well, and that’s true,’’ agreed Betty in a more 
cheerful tone. ‘‘ Thank ye for mendin’ the hamper, 
Mr. Tuffin. Ill open the door in a minute.’’ 

‘*No, don’t ye bother to do that,’’ said Dick. 
hamper ’ll take no harm out here till morning. 
night to ye.”’ 

‘* Good-night,”’ said Betty, closing the window. 

She heard the sound of his footsteps die away, and 
then the loneliness of the forest night seemed to close 
in upon her. Jim had often been out as late as this, 
and later; but the mere knowledge that he did not 
intend to return till daybreak made her more nervous 
than she had ever been. When the logs crackled or 
fell together she started violently; the moaning of the 
wind in the branches without filled her with dread, 
though often, when she and her husband sat by the 
hearth, they had declared the sound made them feel 
more snug. More than once she opened the window 
and listened: a fine, close rain was falling, making a 
dull patter upon the thatched roof, dripping from the 
eaves ; but besides these sounds there were many 
others —strange, unaccountable, terrifying —creakings 
and crackings of boughs; now what seemed to be 
a stealthy tread, now whispering voices. She chid her- 
self for these fancies, knowing well that they must 
be without foundation, since Duke remained silent; 


to trim 
a silent 


‘*and 
was 
alone 


bolt,’’ he remarked ; 
I’d ’low if house 
afeared to bide 


he called to her. ‘‘Go 
and first thing thou 


’ 


Whittle — Dick Tuffin. I’ve 
your hamper what I promised 
Why, ye be shut up very early, 


“The 
Good- 


”” 
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nevertheless, her flesh crept, and the dew of terror 
started to her brow. 

At length, making a strong resolution, she went 
up to her attic bedchamber, undressed, and, taking 
the child into her arms, crept into bed. But she 
lay there for a long time, quaking, and _ staring 
with wide-open eyes into the darkness; until, over- 
come by sheer fatigue after a long and busy day, she 
fell asleep. 

She woke up suddenly, and sat for a moment vainly 
endeavouring to disentangle the confusion of sound 
which filled her ears. Her heart was beating like a 
drum, the blood surging in her brain—a dream-panic 
was still upon her, and yet there were certain other 
unmistakable noises to be heaid without. Duke was 
barking in frenzied fashion and straining at his chain ; 
men were shouting at no very great distance, and now— 
what was that? A single shot! 

‘‘It’s the poachers !’’ exclaimed Betty, with chatter- 
ing teeth. ‘* Pray God they don’t come here! ’’ 

In the midst of her anguish of fear she felt a sudden 
rush of gratitude. Jim was safe out of the way, thanks 
be! Jim would not be back till the folks had got off 
with their spoil. But now Duke was whimpering and 
crying in a most eerie and heartrending manner, and 
presently uplifted his voice in long-drawn howls, which 
jarred upon Betty’s overwrought nerves beyond endur- 
ance. She jumped out of bed and ran to the case- 
ment. It had ceased raining, and though the moon 
rode between piles of angry clouds, she sent forth at 
that moment an extraordinarily clear light. Betty could 
see the skeleton branches of the trees all wet and 
shining as they tossed against the sky; the little paved 
path glimmered white ; yonder stood a dark patch 
Dick’s hamper. She could see Duke pacing round and 
round his kennel, at the utmost length of his chain; 
now sniffing the ground, now lifting up his head for 
another howl. 

She rapped at the pane and called to him sharply ; 
and the dog looked up at her window, and suddenly 
wheeled in the opposite direction, pricking his ears. 

Steps were heard approaching—slow, lagging steps— 
and presently two figures came staggering together out 
of the wood. Betty screamed as they emerged from 
the shadow, and then leaned forth, paralysed with 
dread; for as the two slowly advanced into the moon- 
lit path she recognised Stubbs, the under-keeper, and 
saw that he was supporting, almost carrying, his com- 
panion. 

‘* Be that you, Mrs. Whittle ?’’ cried Stubbs. ‘* Come 
down, Mum, come down this minute! ‘This be a bad 
night’s work !”’ 

The man leaning upon him raised his head with 
an inarticulate attempt to speak, and Betty saw 
that it was Jim—her own Jim—her husband! But, oh! 
what tale was that told by the drawn features and 
glassy eyes ? 

She had screamed at the unknown terror, but she 
uttered no sound now. Before they reached the door she 
had mechanically thrown on her dress over her night- 
gown, and had come downstairs, pattering with her bare 
feet. She flung open the door and put her arms round 
her husband, almost as if she grudged him any support 
but hers. 

‘* My poor little ?ooman!’’ said Jim brokenly; ‘‘I’d 
"low I’m done for.”’ 

With Stubbs’ aid she stretched him on the sofa, and 
unfastened coat and waistcoat. She drew out her hand 
from his bosom suddenly, and looked at it with a 
shudder: it was red! 

‘* Ah, he’s got the whole charge in ’en somewhere,’ 
groaned Stubbs. ‘‘ There was a lot of ’em out to-night, 
and we catched ene of ’em; he fought like a devil, he 
did—’twas in wrestling wi’ him poor Whittle’s gun went 
off. Dear to be sure, ’tis awful to think on. His own 
zun !’” 

‘Where ’s the man ?’’ asked Betty sharply; her face 
was as white as a sheet—her lips drawn back from her 
gleaming teeth. 

‘*Oh, he made off, ye mid be sure,’’ returned the 
other. ‘‘1 don’t know who he was. ’Twas in the thick 
o’ the trees yonder we come on’em. Moen had gone in 
and ’twas as dark as pitch.’’ 

‘Do you think my husband will die! 
Betty. 

‘* Ah! ’tis a bad job—’tis surely,’’ responded the 
other, almost whimpering ; ‘‘and the worst on’t is we 
be nigh six mile from a doctor.”’ 

‘*Oh, Mr. Stubbs,”’ cried the keeper’s wife earnestly, 
‘‘let ’s do everything we can, any way! Will ye go for 
the doctor forme? Do! I’ll—I’ll give ye every penny 
in the house if ye will!”’ 

‘‘Lard! my dear woman, I 
for doin’ what I can at sich 
be sure, an’ make so much haste 
won’t ye be afeared to bide here all alone- 
so bad ?”’ 

Betty saw that he expected her husband would die 
before his return, but she did not flinch. 

‘*T will do anything in the world so long as there’s 
a chance of saving him!’’ she cried. ‘*‘Run, Mr. 
Stubbs, run! Make haste—oh, do make haste!”’ 

Stubbs drew his arm from beneath the wounded man’s 
shoulder, and hastened away without another word. 
Betty went to her linen-drawer, and found an old sheet, 
which she tied round Jim’s body to staunch the bleed- 
ing; he seemed to have received the charge chiefly 
in his right side. He opened his eyes and smiled 
at her faintly, and then she dropped on her knees 
beside him. 

. < Jim,” she whispered, ‘‘ you never went away arter 
all ?’ 

He shook his head feebly. “‘‘I meant it for the 
best,’’ he said; ‘‘I heard these chaps would be up to 
their tricks to-night, and I thought me and Stubbs ’ud 
catch them.’’ 

‘* Oh, Jim,” said Betty, ‘‘ ye told me a lie! ”’ 

‘‘I meant it for the best, my dear,’’ he returned 
faintly. ‘‘I didn’t want ye to be frayed — poor little 
’ooman! Ye mustn’t be vexed.’’ 


, 


”” gasped 


don’t want no pay 

a time. I’ll go, to 
° 

as I can; but 

-and him 











Betty stooped and kissed him, and he closed his eyes. 

“IT reckon I’m goin’,’’ he said. ‘‘ Well, I done 
my dooty. But what ’ull ye do, my dear ?’”’ 

“T’ll manage,’”’ said Betty. 

Her voice had a harsh note quite unlike its own; 
she sank down in a heap on the floor, staring before 
her. She knew what she should do if Jim died. She 
would first of all find the man who had killed him, 
and then—oh, he should pay for it! 

Jim had fallen into a kind of 
presently his hand slipped down and_ unconsciously 
touched hers: it was very cold. Betty, rousing her- 
self, went towards the hearth, drawing the embers 
together. There was not enough fuel, however, to 
make much of a fire; and, softly opening the door, 
she went out to the woodshed, her bare feet making 
no sound on the damp stones. As she was returning 
with her burden the wicket-gate swung open, and Dick 
Tuffin came up the path. 

‘*Mrs. Whittle! Mrs. Whittle !’’ he called pantingly. 

She turned and confronted him. The moon had 
dipped behind the trees and she could not distinguish 
his face, but something in the aspect of the man struck 
her with a lightning-like intuition. 

‘*Come in,’’ she said hoarsely. 

Dick followed her into the house, starting back at 
sight of the prostrate figure on the couch. setty 


drowsy state, and 


Cropped her wood on 
to him 
an expression 


the hearth and came swiftly 
with her panther-like tread. There was 
on her face which might have recalled 


across 


the beast in question. She placed both her hands 
upon his breast, and he, giving way before them, 
stepped backwards a few paces. 

‘‘Look at him,’’ said Betty; ‘‘he is dying! Dick 


Tuffin, it is you who have killed my husband! ”’ 

‘*T swear I didn’t know it was him,’’ faltered Dick. 
**T’d no thought of harm. I went out with the others 
for a frolic. You yourself did tell I your husband was 
miles away.”’ 

She had told him! 
had delivered him 
before her eyes. 

‘“*Even when he did catch I,’’ went on Dick, ‘I 
didn’t know who ’twas. But somebody told me jist 
now that Stubbs was runnin’ for the doctor for en, so 
I come—I couldn’t rest, ye see. I had to come. Mrs. 
Whittle, I don’t know what you ’ll say to me.”’ 

3etty said nothing at all, but the steady pressure 
of her hands upon his breast increased, and, as before, 
Dick recoiled beneath it. Her eyes were blazing in 
her white face; her dishevelled fair hair fell about her 
shoulders. Dick gazed at her remorsefully, suffering 
her unresistingly to push him the length of the little 
room and through an open doorway. He imagined 
her to be ejecting him from the house, but all in a 
moment she threw her whole weight upon him with 
such violence that he stumbled and fell. Before he 
could recover he found the door closed upon him and 
bolted. He heard hasty steps in the inner room 
and the dragging across the floor of 


make out that she 
A red mist came 


He would 
into their hands! 


some heavy 
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piece of furniture, which was presently pushed against 
the door. 


Whittle! ’’ he 


‘* Mrs. called out, ‘‘ what are you 
doing? Are you mad ?”’ 

Then came Betty’s voice, harsh and broken: ‘‘I ‘ve 
got you, Dick Tuffin! Ye can’t get out; there's 
no window and no other door. I’ve got ye and 


I mean to keep ye! Ye’ve killed my husband 
you’ve made me a widow and my child an orphan 
an’ I’ll not rest till I do the same by your wife and 
your child.”’ 

And then something else came battering up against 


the door. Dick had no doubt but that the barricade 
was now complete. He felt about him in the dark- 
ness, identifying shelves, one or two small barrels, a 


crock or two: he was in the buttery most likely. He 
might possibly force his way out; the bolt was in 
all probability not very strong, and once the door 
was opened he could soon do away with all other 


obstacles; but then he would have that fierce woman to 


encounter. He could not escape without doing her 
some hurt, and the awful face of the wounded man 
would again meet his yaze. Besides, of what use 


would it be to attempt to escape? He was well known 
in the place, and the police would soon track him. 

He sat down, therefore, with the resignation of 
despair, shivering from time to time, and straining his 


“Ah! ’tus a bad job—tts surely.” 


ears for every sound in the next room. He heard poor 
Jim groan now and then, and Betty speak to him in 
a voice of such yearning tenderness that it was scarce 
recognisable as the same which had threatened him- 
self a little while before. He thought of Betty as she 
had first come upon him, so young and gay in her 
pink dress and with her yellow hair glancing in the 
sun, and of the child which he had so often dandled in 
his arms. Widow and orphan! Widow and orphan! 
And all because Dick Tuffin had gone out with a few 
idle chaps for a night’s frolic. And then he thought 
of his own little woman at home: he seemed to see 
her in her ‘‘deep.’’ And the little one, who would 
never be able to hold up his head because they hanged 
his father. 


Thus did he muse very sorrowfully until slumber 
overtook him in that inexplicable fashion with 
which it will sometimes come upon the weary and 
anxious of heart. And he slept until the grey light 


of morning began to creep through the chinks of the 
barricaded door. 

He heard voices in the adjoining room — men’s 
voices, and then Betty’s; then the tread of feet walking 
in unison. The little stairs creaked ; the heavy footfalls 
now tramped in the room overhead, then descended 
again, and crossed the kitchen. Now the folks were 
leaving the house ; he could hear them clattering down 
the path, and caught the swing of the gate. 

‘It’s all over,”” he said to himself; ‘ they ’ve carried 
the poor chap upstairs.”’ 

A sudden numbness came upon him: it was true, 
then, and not a bad dream. Poor Jim Whittle was 
dead, and he, Dick, had killed him; and now Betty 
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would give him up to the police, and he would be tried 
and convicted and hanged. 


Dick was not very learned in the statutes of his 
country, and had no manner of doubt that since the 
keeper had been killed in struggling with him—by his 


hand, it might be said, for the gun had gone off owing 
to Dick’s endeavour to wrench it away—he would have 
to pay the full penalty of the law. To be hanged by the 
neck until he was dead. He put his hand to his throat, 
and drew a long sobbing breath. 

After what seemed an interminable time, he heard 
once more the sound of voices in the kitchen—a man’s 
voice and Betty’s—then a quick firm step crossing the 
room to the house-door, and finally the retreating sounds 
of a horse's feet. Then there was a scraping and bump- 
ing of furniture; the rim of light which had been per- 
ceptible but half-way down the door suddenly lengthened, 
the bolt grated in its hasps, and in another moment Betty 
stood before him. 

Dick had been so long imprisoned in the darkness 
that at first he could hardly bear the flood of wintry light 


which burst upon him. And there, in the midst of it, 
was the woman, with so bright a face that he could 
scarce credit his eyes. She stretched out both hands 
to him and cried 

‘*He be to live! Doctor says he be to live!”’ 


Her voice faltered and broke, the tears leaped from 





her eyes. ‘Thank God!’ she cried. ‘* Oh, thank 
God! He’ll live! My Jim’s to live!” 
Dick came staggering forth from his cell. Tis 


brown face was blanched to a sickly pallor; he trembled 


in every limb. Choking back her sobs, Betty again 
extended her hand to him, and he wrung it; but, 


turning from her, leaned against the wall, hiding his 
face. His shoulders were heaving. 

‘‘Doctor says he’ll not die,’’ pursued Betty betwixt 
laughing and crying. ‘‘He’s young and strong, he 
says, and he’Ill get over it. ‘We’ll get as much lead 
as we can out of him,’ says doctor, ‘and he’ll carry 
the rest quite comfortable, as many another has 
before him.’ ’”’ 

She laughed a feeble, wavering laugh that ended 
in a sob. ‘‘ He said we’d best get him upstairs and 
put him to bed,’’ continued Betty. ‘Stubbs and 
another man come up from the village, so they carried 
him up; and doctor’s been with him a long time, 
and he’s sleepin’ now.”’ 

She told her tale brokenly, with a little gasp between 
each word; but Dick made no comment. Presently he 
turned round again, his face still working. 

‘““Mrs. Whittle,’’? he said unsteadily, ‘‘I’d like ye 
to hear me say so solemn as I can, as I’ll never lay 
another finger on any creature in the woods. I’ll 
never touch another feather——’’ 

“‘Oh, it’s all right, it’s all right! ’ interrupted she 
quickly. ‘‘I’d like ye to hear me say summat too. I 
was mad last night, but I bain’t so hard-hearted as I 
made out. Even if my Jim had died I wouldn’t never 
ha’—TI wouldn’t ha’ made a widow of your poor wife, 
nor yet an orphan o’ the baby.’’ 

THE END. 
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GOFPIiL2 AS AN D UNOFFICIAL 


OFFICIAL: DOLING OUT THE NEWS FROM THE FRONT AT THE WAR OFFICE, ST. PETERSBURG. 
DRAWN BY PERCY F. S. SPENCE FROM A SKETCH BY JULIUS M. PRICE, OUR SPECIAL ARTIST IN RUSSIA. 


Mr. Jetius Price writes: “ ry day, and sometimes several times a day, the representatives of the Press attend at the War Office and are given the official verston of the course of events, 
wetth such explanations as Colonel Dobrorolsky, of the Headquarters Staff, chooses to add. The information thus doled out is usually of the vaguest and most meagre description.” 








UNOFFICIAL: A WOUNDED RUSSIAN TELLING COMRADES THE STORY OF THE FIGHTING ROUND HAI-CHENG,. 
DRAWN BY W. RUSSELL FLINT FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY ANGUS HAMILTON. 


The wounded Russian shown in the photograph was decorated for valour at Hat-cheng. 
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CURIOSITIES OF DIGESTION, 
Digestion may be exactly defined as consisting of 
those functions or actions which result in the con- 
version of the food into a state or condition in which 
it can be added to the blood. If the aim of food- 
taking is to renew and repair the vital fluid—subject 
to continual loss as the result of bodily work—it is 
clear our nutriment must gain admittance to the blood 
before its duty can be discharged. A _ point not 
ordinarily realised is that our food exhibits a more or 
less close resemblance to the chemical composition of 
the body itself. Thus, meat-foods and the like show 
a decided similarity to our own bodily structure. 
Vegetable foods, on the other hand, consisting 
largely of starches and sugars, require a_ greater 
amount of digestive work to fit them for their office. 
[he liker a food is to ourselves, in other words, the 
more easily is it incorporated with us, to become 
part and parcel of us, or to afford us the material out 
of which we can develop ‘‘energy,’’ which last is 
‘the power of doing work.’’ 


One of the curiosities of digestion is that found in 
the case of certain plants. In all plants, of course, 
whereby the water, minerals, carbonic 
‘which constitute the menu of 
converted into plant-tissue. 
ainst what may be called 
see in the 


igestion occurs, 
‘id gas, and ammonia 
mg iry plant) are 
Many plants store up food ag 
a vbyeiolagical rainy day. This result we 
case of tubers, full of starch, which, converted into 
sugar—for starch and sugar are chemically allied— 
is ultimately used in the processes of vegetable life. 
It is much the same with ourselves. We consume a 
deal of starch daily, finding it in bread, rice, tapioca, 
ttatoes, and like foods; but starch, as such, is 
l us. It must be converted into a sugar 
before it can be utilised in the frame. The saliva of 
ir mouths effects this starch-conversion, as also does 
1e sweetbread juice; for sugar is soluble, and can be 
ed by the blood, while starch is not. 


) 
1 


Animals and plants therefore exhibit a close like- 
ness in respect of certain of their digestive processes. 
more clearly is this seen when we contemplate 
case of plants which feed on animal matter. 
h plants as the Venus fly-trap and the Droseras, or 
ndews, capture insects by aid of their sensitive leaves. 
th f the insect is duly digested by means of a 

retion which is poured out from the leaf-glands. When 

ilvsed, ion is found very closely to resemble 

- the gastric juice of the animal stomach, or, as 
some botanists think, the juice of the sweetbread. The 
sult of the action, however, is practically the same in 
pe it as inthe animal. The food is digested in the 

é of the term, and is thus made capable of 
applied to the uses and wants of the living being. 


Still 


this secret 


of digestion is undoubtedly that which 
ence to the work of the stomach itself. The 
ion that the stomach ‘‘ digests everything ”’ 
is utterly erroneous. For the stomach has little or no 
affect starches, sugars, and fats, and as these 
make up the bulk of our daily nutriment it may 
therefore be said that the organ in question plays only 
a small part in digestion. Yet that part is important 
[he foods over which the stomach exerts its 
are what are called ‘‘ nitrogenous’”’ materials. 
are represented by beef-juice, white of egg, and 
and similar substances. Such foods are 
-d by the stomach into ‘‘ peptones,’’ while the 
h, sugar, and fat are passed onwards to be 

ed in the intestine. 


curiosity 


p wer 


foods 


into which our meat- 
constitutes yet 

They are 
They must 


1e history of the ‘‘ peptones ”’ 
are converted in the stomach 
curiosity of the digestive process. 
ded for rapid absorption into the blood. 
fore be dealt with speedily and at once, since they 
material which goes to repair the actual 
ue-waste of the frame. The stomach, having con- 
at-foods into peptones, passes them on to 
which has, theoretically at least, 
share of digestive troubles and burdens, 
peptones, converts them into a form suit- 
nourishment, and pays them out to the 
lood in this latter shape. 3ut a more curious fact 
remains for explanation. Why the peptones should be 
he liver for treatment might form the subject 
rational query. 


1S Organ, 

ra large 
itl the 
for bodily 


given by science is clear 
1 ‘* Peptones ”’ are poisons, 
and.if they gain access to the blood, render us subject 
F ills Darwin himself remarked that 
one of the m astonishing facts of life was that our 
food at a certal age of its digestion was of a poison- 
ous This is true, and so long as the liver 
acts a kind of filter between the blood and the 
food, well When the duties of the liver are 
negle we suffer accordingly. When Mr. 
Mallock wrote his book entitled ‘Is Life Worth 
Living 7’’ Punch replied that all depended on the 
liver. This w an extremely apt remark—more apt, 
indeed, than the wit may have supposed. For the 
is < valuable personal possession, exercising 
such as prevent them from harming 
them into a form in which they 
added to the common currency of the 
words, the blood. 


nquiry the reply 
is also startling. 


to the 


us, and converting 
can be safely 


body—in other 


The micr 
many curiosit 


oscope has made us also acquainted with 
ies of digestion. It is now admitted that 
certain microbes which inhabit our interior have much 
to do with proper performance of digestive work. 
But these are friendly germs, not foes as are some of 
the host of living particles that environ and encom. 
pass our life. Even the process of nourishing our- 
selves may thus be shown to exhibit actions which, in 
respect of their strange nature, do not fall short of the 
romantic, ANDREW WILSON. 
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CHESS. 


To Corrrsponvents.—Communications for this department should be 
addressed to the Chess Editor. 


G S Johnson (Cobham).—Amended problems received with thanks. No. 
we must at once discard on account of crowd d position; one of the 
others at least we trust to find suitable. 

R Bex \Colsterworth).—Thanks, it shall receive full consideration. 

H E Kuipson (Liverpool).—Much obliged. The problem seems a very 
pleasing one. - 

J P Taytor —Very neat, 

Banarst Das (Moradabad).—Solutions received with thanks. 
we expect another of your admirable compositions ? 

A M Crisp (Canonbury).—We usually fear first attempts, but will see what 
your efforts are like and report in due course. 

Disco.—There is nothing of interest in your problem. It is obvious you 
must pin the Black Pawn at Q.B 7th, and the play has no point afterwards. 

Correcr So.urions oF Prostems Nos. 3130 and 3140 received from 

Banarsi Das (Moradabad); of Nos. 3144 and 3145 from George Fisher 
(Belfast) and Robert H Hixon (New York City); of No. 3146 from 
Robe rt H Hixon (New York City) and C ¥ ield Junior Athol. Mass.) ; of 
No. 3147 from W H Bedford (Openshaw), C Field junior (Athol, Mass.), 
and F Drakeford (Brampton); of No. 3148 from George Fisher ( Belfast), 
Frank William Atchinson (Lincoln), A G Bagot (Dublin), Miss E Neill 
Headford), Tom Boyce, W H Bedford (Openshaw), Frank Shrubsole 
(Faversham), A G (Pancsova), Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth), 
and Doryman. 

Correct Sotutions oF Prosiem No. 3149 received from E G Rodway 

(Trowbridge), Rev. A Mays _ (Bedford), Belcher (Wycombe), 
A Matthews (Bristol), R C L (Oxford), M Hobhouse, Doryman, Mrs. 
Wilson (Plymouth), G Stillingfleet Johnson Cobham), A G Bagot 
Dublin), C E Perugini, J A S Hanbury (Birmingham), Alpha, Café 
Glacier ‘Marseilles F Henderson eeds), Clement C Danby, 
E J Winter- Wood, Fire Plug, Reginald Gordon, R Worters (Canter- 
bury), Sorrento, Joseph Willcock ( Shrewsbury), H S_ Brandreth (San 
Moritz), L Desanges, A F Sanders (L iverpool), Charles Burnett, 
T Roberts, and Shadforth. 





and will doubtless interest our solvers as usual, 
When may 


A. W. Daniet. 
BLACK. 
. Q toQ sq K to K 2nd 
2.Q to ra) 8th (ch K takes QO 
. Kt to Kt 6th, mate. 


If Black a 1.Kt 
and if 1. Pto B 3rd, then 2 


Soturion oF Pronitem No. 3148.- By 
WHITE. 


if 1. K to K 4th. 2. R to Kt gth (ch); 


PROBLEM No. 3151.—By Percy Heacey 


BLACK. 
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White to play, and mate in two moves 


CHESS IN HASTINGS 
in the National Championship Tournament, 
Messrs. ATKINS and MACKENZIE. 
(Queen’s Gambit Declined. 
BLACK (Mr. M. wHiIteE (Mr. A. 
P to Q 4th 31. RtoQ sq 
P to K ird 32. Bto R 4th 
3} KttoQ B3rd Ktto K B 3rd 5 iateunieiniiie oe Uititeale 
4. B to Kt sth 3 to K and become intere: . 
5. P to K 3rd Castles 
6. Kt to B 3rd Q Kt to Q and 
7-Rto Bsq PtoQ RK 3ra 
8. P takes P ri ake sP 
. Bto Q 3rd P to B 3rd 
10. Ee Kt to K sq 
to K B 4th 
gente is play ng to his score, and natur- 
ally wants to avoid all chances of a draw 
P to K B 4th 3 to R sq 
QO Kt to B 3rd . Q to Kt and 
Pto Kt — . Kt to B jth 
14. Pto B 3rd Kt to R 4th Well 7 Knight cannot be 
15. Bto R 6th Q Kt to Kt and taken on a f R to © 8th ich), and 
16. Kt to R 4th ard it next 1 move est hes = Se Ge heart of 
17.Q to Kt 3rd tr enemy's position with fatal efiect. 
18. Kt to B sth 39. R to K 2nd 
19. P takes B P to K Kt sth 40. Kt to Q Oth K to B sq 
At this point the game is very even, being }1. Q to B 6th (ch) K to Kt sq 
marked on both sides by the greatest care If Q takes Q, 42. B takes Q, R to Q 2nd; 
and accuracy. t ’ Aack’s two most 
20. P to B 4th to Kt 5th import«nt Pa 1. But the capture 
21. QO to Kt 4th 0 to B end is only delayed for a time 
22. Oto QO 4th Kt to B 3rd P to R 3rd 
23. Rto OB 3rd Kt to K sth R takes Bb 
24. R to B 2nd O R to K sq Q to Kt 3rd 
25. Btks Ktat K 5 Q P takes B QO takes Q 
wi R to R 2nd 


R to K 2nd 
K to B 2nd 
R to K 3rd 
K to B 3rd 


Game played between 


BLACK (Mr. M. 
Kt to B 2nd 


wuire (Mr. A. 
1. P to Q 4th 
2. Pto Q B 4th 


it 
s To take it from 
n the existing posit spr aks 
the ingenuity and for resight of 


R to K sq 

Q to R 3rd 

O to K 3rd 

R to K 2nd 
Kt to K sq 
Kt to Kt 2nd 
R to Q B 2nd 


. Oto B 2nd 

34- B to K sq 
. Bto B 3rd 
R to QO and 


It. 
12. Kt to K sth 


QO to B and 


12,.Q0toR sth 


26. Q to B 3rd 
27. R to QO 2nd 
28. Bto Kt 5th 
29. P to Kt 4th 
30. R takes R 


R to Q sq <0, Kt £0 Q th ch 
R to Q 4th . Kt takes P 
Kt to K sq pes this Black’ 
Q to Kt 2nd 5 
B takes R 


sturdy resistance falls to 
piece has bess 1 finely maintained, and 
makes White's victo yry all the more creditable. 

The National Chess Championship ‘Fournament at Hastings ended 
as follows: Messrs. Napier and Atkins tied for first honours, Black- 
burne was third, and Bellingham fourth. The first two are to play a 
match of three games to decide who shall hold the title. It will be 
remembered Napier also tied with Shoosmith for the Sir George 
Newnes Challenge Cup, which has also to be played off at an early 
date. ‘The First-class Amateurs’ Tournament was held in three sections, 
but there was no time for a final competition, as was intended, between 
the respective winners. These are the winners of the first prizes : 
Gunston, Sherrard, and Richmond ; second prizes: Cheshire, Wainwright, 
and Leonhardt. The I adies’ Championship was won by Miss Finn, 
with Mrs. Anderson a goud second. A word of congratulation is due 
to the Hastings executive for the great success that attended their 
efforts to make this Sussex fortnight a pleasant memory to everybody 
who took part in it, whether a player or visitor. 
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OF ENGLAND. 
LOWE. 


‘“ INVASION ” 

BY CHARLES 
In the war-game, which is the peace practice’ of the 
game of war, there is always an immense amount of 
make-believe, and this was exceptionally the case with 
the late army manoeuvres in Essex. For it was given 
out by the War Office that the plan of operations 
was in no way connected with home defence, and 
that, for the purposes of the manceuvres, England was 
regarded as a foreign country, in which a_ British 
force was to land after the command of the sea had 
been completely secured by the defeat of the hostile 
fleet. Why resort was had to this flimsy fiction it is 
hard to see, but, anyhow, no one was taken in by it 
least of all the foreign military Attachés, who kept 
murmuring as they went and watched: ‘‘ Momzine 
mutato narratur fabula de fe.’ It was not an 
invasion, explained the War Office, but only an experi- 
ment in unopposed disembarkation. Heaven knows 
we have had plenty of experience in embarking 
troops, especially during the Boer War; but as these 
troops were shipped from wharves, so they also stepped 
ashore on quays and jetties. What we wanted, said the 
War Office, was an up-to-date experiment in landing 
an army on a quayless coast—perhaps, even, a surt- 
beaten shore—such as we have never been called upon 
to make since our Army of the Crimea disembarked in 
boats and rafts at Eupatoria. 

But even if the chief features of our military man- 
ceuvres this year were declared to be the landing and 
re-embarkation of alittle army, forming about two-thirds 
of our ‘‘ striking force’’ at Aldershot, under the fiction 
aforesaid, the only wonder is that Essex, of all counties 
in England, should have been selected as the scene 
of operations. For if an invasion of England—-ads:/ 
omen /—is ever attempted, the chances are ten to one 
in favour of its being done from the shores of East 
Anglia. Hitherto, when hearing talk of invasion, our 
minds have naturally turned somehow to the south 
coast, on which the Romans and the Normans landed, 
and on which the Spaniards of Medina Sidonia would 
also have stepped ashore, with fire and sword in 
hand, but for the happy intervention of Howard 
of Effingham and his brave Elizabethan sailors. Dutch 
William also landed in Devonshire and_ thence 
marched on London, which must, of course, be the main 
objective of all invaders. Had Napoleon been able to 
get brief command of the Channel, he, too, would have 
thrown his army of Boulogne across to our southern 
coast. 

But since that time the natural line of invasion for 
the French—and much more so for the Germans—has 
changed from the south to the east, the direction pre- 
ferred by the Danes of old. The line of advance on the 
capital from the south coast, apart from its greater 
length, is richer in natural positions of defence—in these 
days of long-range rifled artillery fire—than East Anglia, 
especially Essex, with its bay and estuary-indented 
shore favourable for the landing of troops. Whichever 
line of invasion found favour with the French, the 
Germans would certainly prefer our east coast, and 
now they must be more than grateful to our War 
Office and Admiralty for showing them all our con- 
trivances for landing an army on a quayless shore, at 
the very place, no doubt, which they themselves would 
choose for the same purpose. Nothing can have been 
more interesting to them since they became a naval 
as well as a united people. It is only a pity that we 
did not extend the limits of our exhibition, and show 
them whether or not it would be feasible for them to 
effect a landing on our shores in the face of such 
emergency opposition as we could bring to bear upon 
them. This would have been a manceuvre worth seeing 
and describing, and it is difficult to see why it was 
omitted from the programme. One explanation was 
that it would have cost so much more money to 
do the thing in proper, realistic style; but the 
extra cash would have been well expended if it had 
enlightened the country as to the feasibility or other- 
wise of a foreign landing, and thus done more to 
advance the cause of Army reform — with its radical 
question of conscription or no conscription—than volumes 
of Parliamentary debate and acres of article-writing. 

One thing, however, was clear from the landing oper- 
ation—to wit, that if a foreign enemy had any hope of 
‘‘forestalling opposition’’ to his plan of invasion, he 
would require to be very much quicker with his process 
of disembarkation than were the sailors who had the 
task of putting ashore at Clacton Sir John French’s 
‘*striking force’’ of 12,000 men and 3000 horses, with 
guns and baggage in proportion. Some of the news- 
paper correspondents = scribed the landing oper 
ations as a marvel of expedition, but it was a marvel 
which lasted a wate’ “i ay as ‘far as the men and 
horses were concerned, and well into the following 
day as‘ regards the baggage—and this, too, although 
the sea did not complicate the question by roughness. 
In fact it was thus not a perfect test case. 

Still, if the main interest and lesson-value of the 
Essex manoeuvres were confined to the landing as an 
experiment in disembarkation there was no reason why 
the time-element in this experiment should not have 
received more attention. The landing was very well 
done—as everything which our sailors take in hand is 
invariably well done— but it might have been done 
quicker. An effort should have been made to establish 
a record in the putting ashore of men and _ horses. 
The landing resources of six cruisers and their crews 
were at the disposal of ten transports, but this was 
far from sufficient from the point of view of urgent 
expedition. There were not enough boats, barges, and 
lighters, and an inadequate number of steam-launches 
to tow them over the two miles separating the ships 
from the shore, for nearer they could not come’ As 
usual, therefore, with most of our manceuvre affairs, 
the unopposed landing took the form of a half measure 
scarcely calculated to give us an equivalent return for 
the £100,000 which was said to be the cost of the 
experiment, including a month’s hire of the ten trans 
ports, which consumed the greater part of that sum. 


AN 
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MISSING !—JAPANESE DEAD AND WOUNDED IN A FIELD OF MILLET. 
Drawn By W. Russet F int. 
The millet-fields of Manchuria have both aided and handicapped the Japanese tn their struggle with Kuropatkin. The crops have served to hide their guns and to mask the 
movements of their troops; but they have also made the work of the parties searching for dead and wounded exceptionally difficult. 


A Russian private, wounded in the fighting 
at Tachitchao, tells hvw he lay “‘in the tall millet nearly two hours, lost to all hope of succour”’ ; and the “‘ Times’”’ correspondent, describing the historic battle of Liao-yang, writes : 


‘“* Owing to the crops many wounded were not found, and must have died miserably ; while many bodies will never be found until the crops are cut.” 
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PNEUMATIC PARCEL-POST: AN ATTEMPT TO SUPERSEDE THE CARRIER. 


Sxetcues spy A. HuGu FisHer. 
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A ForRERUNNER OF THE ProposeD System : . Tue Pyeumatic Tusk ON 1HE BROOKLYN BripGe THE witice . ‘**Batcu,’”? wHo MAKES Day Journtys IN A CARRIER THROUGH 
Pweumatic Tuse Latp in Lonpon In THE Att Lerrers BETWEEN BrooKtyN AND New York Pass. THE DEMONSTRATION TuBEsS at FULHAM. 
*Firries. . INTERMEDIATE STA1ION SENDER AND RECEIVER. 
A Twetve-Ixcu Carritr; Capacity, 1800 +. Expansion Joint in Same to Attow ror Heat-Expansioy oF CuHkonoGRAPH APPARATUS FOR  LocatiInG OBSTRUCTIONS IN 
Oxpinary Letrrers. THE [RONWORK. THE Pneumatic Tupes. 


The present scheme to undermine London with pneumatic tubes for the conveyance of parcels and letters is a revival. A Pneumatic Despitch Company Act was passed tn 1859, 
and between 1860 and 1865 tubes were laid down in Threadneedle Street, and from Euston Station to Camden Town and Hotborn. This enterprise was abandoned in 1876, 
An articie on the proposed new system will be found on * The World's News” fage. 
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THE FINAL STAGES OF THE TIBETAN CAMPAIGN. 


Orrickrs OF THE EXPEDITION, 
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A NOVEL MEANS OF TRANSPORT ON THE BRAHMAPUTRA: MEMBERS OF THE A CAMP ON THE YAMDOK LAKE. 
MISSION ON A RAFI BETWEEN TWO BERTHON BOATS. 
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\ TIBETAN BOAT FOR BRITISH TROOPS > NATIVE SOLDIERS CROSSING THE BRAHMAPUTRA. A STRANGE CONVEYANCE: A YAK-SKIN BOAT USED IN CROSSING THE FERRY. 






























































A CONFERENCE WITH THE PEACE DELEGATES. THE OLD CHAIN SPANNING THE BRAHMAPUTRA, 





The crossing of the Brahmaputra, begun on July 25, was rendered exceedingly arduous by the swiftness of the current, nor was it accomplished without loss of lefe. 
As already recorded in this Journal, Major Bretherton and two Sepoys were drowned by the capsizing of a raft—probably the craft shown in our first photograph. 
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WITHIN TOUCH OF PORT ARTHUR: JAPANES 


Drawn By H. W. KoOkEKKOEK FROM A SKETCH B 
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RETURN OF THE ‘DISCOVERY.’ 
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Home - Cominc or THe Expepirion: H.M.S. ‘ Vincent” 


**Discovery’’ ON HER ARRIVAL AT PoORISMOUTH, SEPTEMBER 10, 
4. Captain Scotr’s Return 10 EnGtanp: THE COMMANDER OF THE 
EXPEDITION AND HIS OFFICERS ON THE BRIDGE OF THE ‘“ Discovery.” 
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6. Tue “ Discovery’s’? QuARTERS IN THE FAR Soutu: Caprain Scott’s VESSEL AT THE 
Foor or Mount Exesus, MacMurpo Strait. 
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Duchess Cecilie. Crown Prince. 





Photo. Berliner Illustrations-Gesellschaft 


THE BETROTHAL OF THE GERMAN CROWN PRINCE: SCHOOL-CHILDREN OFFERING CONGRATULATIONS AT CASTLE GELBENSANDE, 
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ARMY AT SEA: TRANSPORTS CONVEYING THE INVADERS OF ESSEX UP CHANNEL UNDER ESCORT 
Drawn BY NORMAN WILKINSON, ONE OF OUR SPECIAL 


OF CRUISERS. 
ARTISIS AT THE MANGUVRES. 
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THE BRITISH INVASION OF ESSEX: THE LANDING OF THE TROOPS AT CLACTON-ON-SEA. 


Drawine py Percy F..S. Spence FRom-A Sketcu wy A NAvAL Orrickr; PHoroGrAPHs BY Bowpbrn,. 
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THE ROYAL FIELD ARTILLERY BRINGING ITS GUNS ASHORE. LANDING THE HORSES OF THE DRAGOON GUARDS. 


NIGHT LANDING BY THE AID OF NAVAL SEARCHLIGHIS: !HE TRANSPORT ‘*‘ CONSUELO’’ DISEMBARKING HORSES AND WAGONS FOR THE ARMY 
INVADING ESSEX, 
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OF H.M.S. ‘‘KENI’’ LANDING MEN OF THE 2xp WILTS. HORSES AND MEN OF THE DRAGOON GUARDS GOING ASHORE, 
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LADIES’ 3’ PAGES. 


The King and Queen are well welt dover and served by those 
about their person not merely from loyalty, but also 
because they are so unfailing in their recognition of 
service and so faithful to their friendslips. In this 
respect the King follows closely in his mother's foot- 
steps. The news was specially telegraphed from 
Marienbad that ‘‘the King has honoured with his 
gracious attention’’ while there the Viscountess Parker, 
the mother of the youthful Earl of Macclesfield, who 
was one of Queen Alexandra’s graceful group of lordly 
pages at her Coronation. The royal attention thus shown 
to the youthful peer and his mother is a token of the 
affectionate remembrance of the King and Queen of the 
now venerable Counte ss of Macclesfield, who was the 
first L ady-in-Waiting of the Queen when she was a girl- 
Lady M: acclesfield was the mother of a large 
family when she received the office named on Princess 
Alexandra’s arrival in England; and no more suitable 
appointment could have been made, as the Lady-in- 
Waiting was able to ‘‘mother’’ her young royal 
mistress, as it were. The nurses and the great London 
physicians who were expected to be there when the 
Duke of Clarence was born did not arrive in time, 
and Lady Macclesfield and the Windsor doctor proved 
» equal to the occasion. The venerable lady, forty 
was able to be present in the Queen’s 
to witness the Coronation. 





7 


Although the German Crown Prince is still so 
young t aarry, the gossips have been busy about his 
possible _— e for several years past. Of course, they 
have neve Bas-ngee near the right place. The Emperor 
is marrying his son on the same principle that he 
himself was espoused—to help in the healing of a 

ic tender spot. The marriage of the present 
to conciliate the feeling that remained 
contest between Prussia and Denmark over 
Istein, when the people of the latter Duchy 
‘red from Denmark and compelled 
s. The marriage of the prespective 
reconcile the royal house of 
try’s absorption in the same great 
>, Whether it be true or not that 
himself has chosen the bride whom 
the first place to recommend to his 
viously remain conjectural. But prob- 
has be able to follow the spirit of the counsel 
nyson’s ‘*‘ Northern Farmer”’ to his son: ‘‘ Doan’t 
ry fur money, but love wheer money is.’’ After 
timentality can say, that is the ideal 
te reasons of worldly prudence are com- A SMART BLOUSE FOR DINNER WEAR. 
th a degree of personal liking sufficiently 
i 0 give promise of a ripening to caim wedded 
love under the warm sunshine of mutual kindness 
and common interests in daily life. Lord Beacons- the front arrange the material in artistic folds, which are kept 


field perhaps exaggerated the case when he declared in place by stiff little bows of sith 


This ts constructed of white mousseline-de-sote, with lace on the 


riginal and graceful sleeves. Gatherings on the shoulder and down 
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that ‘‘all his male acquaintances who had married 
for love beat their wives’’; but in sad and sober 
earnest there are few married people who them- 
selves selected their lives’ partners ‘‘ for love alone’”’ 
who are not utterly opposed to any young people in 
whom the experienced elders are interested ‘‘ marry- 
ing for love.’’ It is too seldom possible to add, twenty 
years after a marriage of personal attraction alone, 
‘And the world was well lost!’’ But to deprecate 
selfish imprudence in marriage is by no means the 
same thing as to advocate the exact reverse—a merely 
mercenary union, into which enter no considerations 
of fitness or taste or judgment on any point, save 
and except pecuniary profit alone. This is despicable. 


Rather curiously, in the manner of coincidences, the 
death of the genial Dean Hole occurs at a moment when 
the inartistic, dangerous, and ridiculous fashion of 
crinoline looms close upon us, to remind us of his great 
friend John Leech, whose pictures of our great-grand- 
mothers in that guise should serve as an effectual and 

permanent warning against the enormity of hooped 
skirts. A glance over the old volumes of Leech’s 
sketches must surely convince anybody that the 
three epithets of dislike which I have used are justi- 
fied, and that it will say little for the boasted sense 
of the women of to-day if the distended skirts of 
the ’fifties are permitted to return to us now. Dean 
Hole wrote a charming biographical sketch of 
his friend Leech. The artist who has left recorded 
for us the horrors of crinoline was a man of many 
and good friendships. When ‘Thackeray was once 
asked who was his dearest friend, he thought for 
a few moments and then answered, ‘‘ John Leech.’’ 
The kindly satirist of the pencil and he of the pen 
were both, like Dean Hole, more than common tall. 
Thackeray was six feet two, and the late Dean six 
feet four. Apropos of the need (referred to here last 
week) that great workers have for good _ nourish- 
ment—a need as real for women who mean to do any 
effective labour as for their brethren—Dean Hole recorded 
that Leech, who toiled terribly, ‘‘ was wont to say that 
he felt as though he deserved a good dinner ~hen he 
had done a good day’s work, and that, as a t. acter of 
economy, he was reluctantly compelled to eat and drink 
of the best, lest he should injure his manipulation.’’ 


But is crinoline trying to come in—or rather, is it 
the case that dress-manufacturers are endeavouring 
insidiously to ‘‘force the card’’ upon us? This is 
too true! Fashions never bound full-grown upon the 
stage before an astonished world; we should ‘‘shy”’ 
at them very often if this were the method adopted to 
bring in some outrageous novelty. Remember the 
‘‘bustles’’ of some years ago: had a_ full-blown 
‘improver,’’ such as a portrait of Mrs. Langtry in the 
Jubilee year shows, for instance, been proposed at one 
swoop of the wing of the volatile goddess of Fashion, 
women would have been aghast; but it began with ‘‘a 
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COUNSEL TO THE 
CORPULENT. 


The first piece of advice we would give 
our corpulent friends is to studiously 
avoid all the old-time methods of reduc- 
ing weight which involved a limited, 
innutritious dietary, with drugging, ex- 
CZ fbf: cessive sweating, and the constant use 

*S of cathartics. Such methods are debili- 

¢ tating in the extreme; and if they do 

: bring down the patient to something 

like normal weight, it is only at the 

Price V6 and 4/6. expense of health and strength. Many 
a sound constitution has been shattered 

by these abuses. Does an athlete when 
Th G t H in training do anything to decrease 
© rea ome strength whilst working off superfluous 

fat? On the contrary, he requires an 

Cc f Ob at ample quantity of wholesome, strength- 
ure or esi y. ening, muscle-feeding food. This brings 

us to our second counsel. ‘‘ Antipon,”’ 

ia ti . the great permanent cure for corpulence, 

which we are pleased to say has been 


WHY STOUTNESS #-peanewee>ieaosoessosoe 
IS DANGEROUS. We sa) Be S 


Medical men are agreed that obesity 
is a prolific cause of other diseases, 
The reason of this is that the for- 
mation of excessive internal fat danger- 
ously impedes the action of the vital 
organs, so that many persons of a 
corpulent tendency are liable to fatty 
degeneration of the heart and liver, a 
condition which may bring about the 
very worst of results. Thanks, however, 
to the marvellous fat-destroying pro- 
perties of ‘‘ Antipon,’’ one of the most 
noteworthy discoveries of modern medi- 
cal science, such a menace to health 
can be_ easily — even pleasantly — 
removed in a very short space of 
time. ‘‘ Antipon’’ is a harmless, non- 
mineral, liquid preparation, whose in- 
gredients have been sanctioned and 
warmly approved by doctors specially 
requested to report upon the same. It 
requires no aid from unpleasant diet- 
ary restrictions or any other irksome 
conditions. It is in itself a reliable, 
permanent cure for corpulence. Its 
reductive influence is apparent from 
the first dose; for within a day and 
night there is a decrease varying, ac- 
cording to individual circumstances, 
from 8 0z. to 3 lb., followed by a consis- 
tent daily diminution of weight until 
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To cure permanently and completely the distressing and humiliating disease of 
excessive obesity, without any departure from one’s ordinary rational habit of living, extraordinarily successful, absolutely re- 
and Ww ithout any acquaintance being aware that an anti-corpulence treatment is quires that the subject under treatment 
1c Muiipuny” tis adh SaURAAE Sines AE tarhees E, e ccacaly, seme an should, like the athlete, take ample 
vaguely thought of. ‘* Antipon’’ is now established as the one really reliable strengthening nourishment ; bir while 
cure for corpulence, and as such it is gratifying to know that it has met with the remarkable fat-destroying properties 
unqualified success in all countries. It is not only as a marvellous fat-absorbent, 7 of ‘‘ Antipon”’ are active, the tonic pro- 
destroying and ejecting from the system all the diseased internal fatty deposits perties are at the same time stimulating 
as well as the superfluous surface fat, that ‘« Antipon *’ merits particular attention, appetite and keeping the divestive 
but also as a health-restorer and strength-builder. Therein lies its unique potency. apt ‘ a at 
Whilst reducing the weight daily until complete cure, commencing with a decrease 
of from 8o0z. to 31b. within a day and a night of first dose, it has so powerful a 
tonic effect upon the digestive process that appetite is stimulated, and the increased lated, enriches the blood and helps to 
nourishment taken is thoroughly assimilated, so that the blood is enriched and make muscle, bone, and nerve-tissue, 
purified, muscular development is increased, and brain and nerve force are materially What a truly beneficent exchange? 
improved. Could any of the old-time methods of reducing weight claim such a ie wnkee 6 resale ae i 
splendid result ? On the contrary, they starved and weakened the system, besides After ee ot Antipon the 
poisoning it in too many cases with mineral drugs. ‘‘ Antipon”’ is a treatment in subject 1s veritably a Hew being, 
itself, requiring no adventitious aid from restricted diet, or from sweating, purging, years younger In appearance, In spirits, 
acral aap. processes. And it is so harmless that a child could take it. in physical and mental vigour. We 
** Antipon ”’ has received the highest praise from medical experts both for its great P t stronely urge our cor ; 
efficacy as a fat-destroyer and for its oP ae ae haimlessness. It is a pleasant-tasting pet ns a Pa ag? a = os 
liquid, of a wine-like appearance, and contains nothing of a mineral nature. As soon r -aders to ta Z ee ntipos, Ny ree 
as the figure has been reduced to the normal, and the facial outlines are once more as inexpensive as it is efficacious. <A 
free from puffiness, the doses may cease, with the assurance that the cure is lasting. day and night after the first dose there 
Health, strength, and beauty of form will be once more firmly established possessions. will be a reduction of 8 oz. to 3 1b.; this 
— is followed by a steady decrease until 


‘‘Antipon’’ can be had of Chemists, complete, permanent cure. ‘‘ Antipon’’ 
Stores, etc., price 2 6 and 4 6 per Bottle, Say ES is quite harmless, being wholly vege- 
or should any difficulty arise, may : J a INF table, and, as it is a palatable liquid, 
les gene Ringler Bis iplbe woml is pleasant and easy to take. It is sold 


tance post free, under private package, v7 \ : P 
direct from the Sole Manufacturers: ‘ by chemists, stores, &c., in bottles, 


organs toned up. Thus the extra nour- 
ishment, properly digested and assimi- 
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perfect and lasting cure. This wel- 
come change is accomplished by a sur- 
prising improvement in health and 
strength ; the appetite is greatly bene- 
fited, the digestive powers are im- 
proved, and the increased quantity of 
well-digested nourishment taken ensures 
pure, rich blood, solid muscle, and more 
sustained nerve-force and brain-power. 
Shapely proportions, beautiful facial 
outline, and sound, robust health are the 
priceless gifts conferred by a pleasant 
and economical course of this truly 
efficacious remedy. ‘‘ Antipon’’ 
by chemists, stores, etc., in bottles 
price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. ; or, should P 4/ f ri s. 6d. and as. 6d.;: or may 
difficulty occur, can be had (on sending y € tf THE “ANTIPON’”’ CO. m “Glh d aN) Gaaiael, if difficulty arises, post te 
remittance) post free, in private package, ) 13, BUCKINGHAM ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C. %¢ : r, under private package, direct from 
direct from the sole manufacturers, The U — \s Ai : 5 : ‘ P 14, ; ' The ‘Antipon’? Company, 13, Buck- 
‘* Antipon’’ Company, 13, Buckingham i Z Strez 0 : Cai 
issue, iiek. London, W.C. ss 7 fy) , pi go ogg Pesca ee ee 
Reprinted from the “ Bristol Mercury,” >= SZ ae ae ay >. Wes SFB y Reprinted from the “ Southport Visttor,” 
July 14, 1904. = _ma_a Saat 2 July 14, 1904. 
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Telegraphic Address: ‘* Corpulence, London,” 


All correspondence regarded as strictly confidential, 
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small pad to support the gathers,’’ as the modiste of the 
period would coaxingly say, and ended as a preposterous 
**improver.’’ So at this moment I perceive the oncoming 
of crinoline in the great and weekly growing width of 
the new skirts round the feet. ‘The visiting gowns for 
the cooler weather are largely, and to an unusual extent, 
being built in light-weight fabrics; even in voile, 
grenadine, canvas, and very soft cloths, as well as the 
supple varieties of modern silken fabrics; and these 
sort of skirts in the models from Paris are so excessively 
wide round in cut that to walk without some support 
will be very difficult. This would not be a portent of 
mischief if such gowns could be confined to the use of 
the owners of carriages. But the style that is quite 
sensible when worn for driving by a wealthy woman 
will assuredly be copied by the suburban dame and 
damsel for their (necessarily) walking and going-by- 
train frocks ; and then the position becomes intolerable. 
body can hold up these masses of material in ¢walk- 
long the streets on a windy day; then will enter 
hooped support as an aid. Let us all be wise in 
and firmly refuse to allow our new gowns to be 
width, whether they be cloth tailor-made 

or trained and betrimmed visiting dresses. 


the fullness that we must accept (but that 
carried to excess) the new skirts are to 
ithered or gauged at the top. They seem 


ated, 2g 


most often trimmed round at three places. Some, 


line of decoration at the knee, the next set 
below that, and the last at the end of the 
few inches above the hem; others are trimmed 
laces equidistant from the waist. In cloth, 
three-decker ’’ skirts, the top fitted well to 
second flounce moderate in width, and the 
y full. Plain skirts are quite fashionable 
owns, and some are adorned only with a 
gs of the material or a line of passementerie. 
ary braid and fancy galons in wool and silk 
hi and are very serviceable for useful 
‘dirtv weather,” as the sailors call it, 
eds expect to arrive soon. For this 
dresses the sleeves are going to be 
juite compact, and indeed almost 
and simple; the styles of sleeve 
ns are. still undecided, but tend 
falling to the wrist rather than to 
that is bidding for popularity, of 
elbow. 
anxiously inquires whether the 
nsidered démodé? Not at all—quite 
such a useful and sensible fashion, 
odice to wear with a dark plain skirt, 
loth to let it depart; and judging by the 
ay » valuable garments in the houses where 
hion’s secrets are first known, there is no thought 
l f i away with blouses this winter. A 
be quite a thing of beauty now, 
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gown ts made in fine face-cloth; there ts a tight-fitting vest trimmed 


so dainty are the colourings and so fine the weave 
in the good delaines. Buy pure wool—which means 
do not be too ‘‘near’’ about the price — and you 
can obtain a dainty pink, mauve, pale blue or 
agreeable green ground, adorned with spots, sprigs of 
flowers, or small plaid effects, and possessing as regards 
the fabric a softness of fold and pleat that are really 
artistic. White always has a pleasant effect when it 
is as pure and fresh-looking as it ought invariably, of 
course, to be in wear; and a white delaine with tiny 
close-set pink spots all over it took my fancy greatly, 
made up with a deep yoke of itself passing well down 
over the top of the arms, and separated from the 
lower portion by a piping of pink washing silk, under 
which the fullness was set in by means of very fine 
gathers. The sleeve was made in two puffs by the aid 
of a piping of silk round at the elbow, and this was only 
lightly tacked on so that the fulled part could be released 
when needful for cleaning the blouse. Another design 
in delaine of a pale blue with dark blue spots the size 
of a pea had a strap of navy silk down the front trimmed 
with big wheel ornaments in silk braid in light blue, 
the trimming repeated as epaulettes and on a_ tab 
at either side of the bust. Another pure white delaine 
blouse had a flat centrepiece graduated in width to the 
waist, and three wide folds on each side of the centre 
trimmed with little buttons set in groups of five; 
a turn-down collar and a deep cuff were edged with 
a narrow pink silk frill and a pink-and-white galon. 


Evening blouses are equally useful for quiet home 
dinner and theatre wear. There is a curiously great 
difference in theatres as to the prevailing fashion of 
ladies’ dress in the stalls. The gowns worn by the 
audience at some are so much smarter than at others - 
but a woman who has a delicate chest will do wisely 
never to goto even the smartest of theatres in a low-cut 
gown, as draughts are inevitable from time to time. <A 
well-made silk or chiffon blouse, cut down a little at the 
throat to give an evening effect and to allow of one’s 

necklaces being visible, is always permissible, 

and worn with a black skirt of some fragile ma- 

terial or of silk, it will form an ade quate theatre 

costume Velvet answers well for an evening 

blouse; or the choice of fancy silks is endless. 

A jewelled passementerie and some good old lace 

for the trimming are excellent additions, 

and if it is desired to have the appear- 

ance of a low gown, even this can be 

secured bya yoke, discreetly hape d, of 

pink silk flatly covered with lace. The 

tichu effect is another pretty way of con- 

structing an evening blouse : some folds 

of daintily fresh chiffon or silk muslin 

edged or partly covered with nice lace, 

DESIGN FOR AN AUTUMN COSTUME. leaving a small V-shape opening at the 

nee ; throat, and pinned on with several 

buttons, and the anaes sid cuffs are turned back with white diamond brooches, is ve ry effective and 
Said gall baltins Dis Piredches short ds stick dow. artistic. FILOMENA. 








ODOL 


is the first and only 


preparation for cleansing the mouth and teeth which exercises its 
antiseptic and refreshing powers not only during the few moments 
of application, but continuously for some hours afterwards. 

Odol, as has been scientifically proved, penetrates the interstices 
of the teeth and the mucous membrane of the mouth, to a certain 
extent impregnating them, and thus securing a safeguard and preser- 
vative for the teeth such as no other dentifrice can provide, not 


even approximately. 


The use of Odol is to the mouth 
what the mouth is to the body: 


an absolute 





necessity. 
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Liverpool’s Autumn Exhibition of modern pictures has 
been -opened in the Walker Art Gallery, where two 
thousand exhibits occupy ten rooms. That number— 
double the total of pictures seen during the season at 
Burlington House—must seem to many a deterring one. 
3ut it is variously composed. London galleries other 

than the Academy’s are 

drawn upon; and there is a 

salient admixture of Con- 

tinental canvases. Even so, 

quality in such a case is 

inevitably sacrificed to quan- 

tity; and the visitor, long 

practised to that invidious 

process, must make his own 

choice of what he will regard 

and what he will not. That 

ess is, in fact, a neces- 

sixth sense for all 

modern exhibi- 

rcise of it 

ilmost instinctive. 

East and Mr. 

assisted the 

in Committee ; 

Lathom formally 

ed the exhibition, which 

as ne of its chief 

Mr. Sargent’s 

of Lady Lathom. 


Lawrence Alma- 
has lately finished 
of the Court life 
*~haraohs, dk x for 
at previous pictures 
have done for Rome. 
] assed into 

John 

“rich 


CAPTIVE RUSSIANS 
months 
hibitions 
after c t > in 
rs of ope Vv the Sunday 
the year 
treasures. 
been unmoved by the 
hey have made no attempt to me 
London that have increased with 
; the last hundred years. The question 
be ple ided ; but the house 
staff would by no means 


to double its charges for an all-the-year-round attend- 
ance. Indeed, several of the candidates for the recently 
filled-up Curatorship would willingly have given their 
whole time to the duties of the post with no increase 
of salary. Another argument against the longer opening 
of the doors may easily be found in the indifference of 
the public to the gallery when it is not closed. But 
it is precisely the uncertainty of gaining access that 


IN RICKSHAWS: JAPANESE DISPATCHING PRISONERS 


OF CONFINEMENT. 


deters the visitor; and such uncertainty must be the 
result of a fantastic time-table. Londoners would 
not neglect a charming old-world house full of 
treasures (includir some of the finest Hogarths) if 
the invitation were cordial and a plain one. A 
welcome ‘‘any time’’ does not mean no time _ in 
the case of an exhibition. On the contrary, to 
be bidden to the feast of the eye on specific days 
during restricted hours is an effectual method of 
turning a museum into a wilderness. 


This is atime when London is without its multitude 
of exhibitions, those of spring and summer being’ for 
the most part dispersed, and those of autumn not yet 
opened But London is not quite denuded of pictures. 
Summer lingers in a fragmentary form in some of the 
galleries of Bond Street and Pall Mall. At the New 
Hanover Gallery, Messrs. Hollender and Cremetti 
have done well to gather together so much of the 

work of Stanislas Lepine, 
who is necessarily interest- 
ing because he was a 
pupil of Corot. And much 
ef his master’s feeling 
pervades his landscapes: 
“St. Deus,’ No.4, and 
‘La Seine pre Rouen,’”’ 
No. 14, are umples of 
most delicate tone and tech- 
nique, and are painted with 
the caressing hand _ that 
could have learnt its lesson 
only from Corot. The charm 
of Lepine’s work depends 
in a large degree on this 
reflection of so great a 
master’s quality. The 
farther he wanders into his 
own conventions the less 
delightful is his painting. 
A large selection of his 
drawings reveals no very 
personal talent, although a 
skilful -use of masses 
black and white makes 
worthy of study. But 
keener delight than 
afforded by any of this 
artist’s productions awaits 
the visitor to the gallery. 
This is an exquisite picture 
by Daubigny, a very master- 
piece of colour. It shows 
a slight tree in blossom, 
of pale rose-colour, against 
a background of soft green 
foliage. 





Sb 


TO THEIR 


The Japanese are no 

doubt much encouraged to 

adopt European methods; but lovers of Japanese art 
will not without a pang welcome the Japanese artist 
to the ranks of Academy exhibitors on Academic lines. 
Mr. S. Tozo, of Tokio, is the pioneer in this imported 
school of painting. He has been a student in Italy 
for some time, and has now produced for Bond Street 
a modern battle-piece. ‘‘ A Skirmish on the Yalu’’ 


presents an early episode of the present war; and the 
victorious Japanese is seen with his sword buried in the 
body of the vanquished Russian. W. M. 
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TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 


SCRUBB’S. 


A MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 

Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Invigorating in Hot Climates. 

Restores the Colour to Carpets. 

Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 

Softens Hard Water. 

So Vivifying after Cricket, Motoring and other Sports. 


“MAKES HOME, SWEET HOME 
IN DEED.” 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
Canen Scott Holland was welcomed back to St. Paul’s 
by a very large congregation on the first Sunday of 
September, and preached with all his old fire and 
energy. He chose as his subject ‘‘The Thirst for 
God,’ taking his text from Psalm xlii. Among his 
hearers was Dr. Clifford. 

The Bishop of Winchester has so much improved 
in health that he was able last week to consecrate 
a new church at Sherfield English, near Romsey. 
The church was provided by the late Louisa Lady 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN CORRESPONDENTS 
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nly daughter, the late 
1, Principal of Ripon 
tere bo ac count of 
recently on 

Wright as an 
olhardy, climber. 

d the Fir 


-d to express 


isteraar- 


accident 
> taken outright rather 
lition. So it has come to 


in a serious 


claims which arise 


RUSSIAN 
OF 


as the result of the House of Lords’ 
well over £60,000, and 


legal 


also the autumnal payments to professors and ministers. 


Bishop of Southwell was that of Dr. Were, 
Derby. 
his illness, 
‘Fre 
watchers 
saying. 


SEPT. 17, 


by the students 


pass. He is deeply mourned, not only 
in the city and 


of Ripon College, but by many friends 
iocese. 

Professor Henry Van Dyke, perhaps the most eminent 
of the many American visitors who have spent the 
summer in England, sailed by the Oceanic on Sept. 7 
for New York. During August he visited the Duke of 
Newcastle at Clumber, Mr. Andrew Carnegie at Skibo 
Castle, and Professor S. H. Butcher at Killarney. 

The Emergency Fund of £100,000 raised to meet 
in the Scottish United Free Church 
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these words in the clearest, loudest tone—there was no 
mistaking it. ‘No,’ he said, ‘that will be an act of 
injustice.” He did not know what the Bishop was 
thinking about, but he was perfectly certain that, what- 
ever it was, that finished the subject, as far as 
Dr. Ridding was concerned. If anything was unjust 
there was an end of it.’’ 


The parish of Saltley, to which Father Adderley has 
been appointed by his father, Lord Norton, has been in 
Evangelical hands since 1883. The new Vicar intends 
to discontinue the evening Communions, but, with that 
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judgment is now 
subscriptions are steadily flow- 
Out of this fund will probably come the heavy 
which the Church is involved, 


ng in. 
expenses in and 
the late 
Bishop of 
Were, who had visited the Bishop during 
told a touching incident of his last days. 
talking rapidly and incoherently, and the 
by his side could not make out what he was 
All of a sudden he paused, and then came 


The most striking memorial tribute to 
Dr. 


was 


MANCHURIA: 


ROM H 


rHE HITCHAO 


AFTER A 


RAILWAY STATION Al 
DOWNPOUR. 


AI-CHENG. 


make any drastic 
parish magazine Mr. 
Adderley nts out that he is not leaving St. Mark’s for 
a comfortable family living. ‘‘ The work is tremendous : 
the pay is £50 less than I get here, and that, you know, 
is not much.’? The appointment of a successor to lather 
Adderley at St. Mark’s lies in the hands of the Rev. H. 
Russell Wakefield. 

Dr. Horton, who has filled his own pulpit regularl 
since his return from Wiesbaden, has left town for a short 
September holiday. ‘The congregation is in the charge 
of his assistant minister, the Rev. George Barrett.—V. 


does rot 
present. In 


exception, he propose to 


changes at his 


poi 
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i Cigarette, 


PERFECTLY MADE from the CHOICEST 
GROWTHS of OLD VIRGINIA TOBACCO. 


—Navy Cut— 


CIGARETTES 


(The Original). 


MILD Strength. 


Sold by all Tobacconists, Stores, &c., in Packets ot 
10, 12, and 20, and in Decorated Tins of 24, 50, and roo. 
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VIM, VIM, 
Brilliant, Rapid, Sparkling 


VIM 


FOR SCOURING, 
SCRUBBING, POLISHING. 





Leisure is the reward of 
is al time well spent. 

There is no- cleaning preparation does so much 
with so little labour as VIM; it saves labour and 
brings leisure. 

It is so ready, so speedy, so simple. A little shaken 


on a damp cloth, flannel, chamois or brush, and all the 
house will be bright and clean. 


When things are dim, 
A little VIM 

Will make them bright, 
And clean and trim. 


For Woodwork, Paint, 
Glassware, Metals, Fireirons, 
Floors, Harness, &c. 


On Shipboard, in Household 
and Shop. 


Sold by all Grocers and Oilmen, 
3d. per large round box. 


LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, PORT 
SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND. 


The name LEVER on VIM is a guarantee of purity and excellence, 

















WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
The will (dated Nov. 2, 1903), with a codicil (of Nov. 9 
following), of Mk. WILLIAM YOUNGMAN, Jf.P., of 
Lowestoft, brewer, who died on June 7, has been proved 
by Richard Clarkson Mayhew and Harry Edward Tripp, 
the value of the estate amounting to £180,380. The 
testator gives the household furniture and during her 
widowhood an annuity of £500 to his wife, Mrs. Amelia 
Youngman; £1000 to the Lowestoft Hospital; £1000 
to the Lowestoft Parish Church; £500 each to his 
executors; and his share and interest in the business 
of Youngman, Preston, and Co. to his daughter 
Mrs. Lorina Hill Walton. ‘The residue of his property 
he leaves to his grandchildren and the issue of any 
deceased grandchild. : 
The will of Mk. RICHARD GRAINGER ATKINSON 
SHARP, of Sissinghurst Grange, near Cranbrook, who 
died on July 8, has been proved by Morgan Jones and 
Henry Liddell Grainger, the value of the estate amount- 
ig to £98,332. The testator gives the household and 
personal articles to his wife, Mrs. Bessie Fanny Geral- 
dine Sharp, and, subject thereto, leaves all his property, 
1 trust, to pay the income thereof to her for life or widow- 

1 then for his children equally. 

lated May 6, 1902) of Mr. WILLIAM 
ifton House, Mall Road, Hammersmith, 
ho died on May 31, was proved on Sept. 7 by Francis 
itt and Millar Wilkinson, two of the executors, the 
> estate amounting to £95,568. The testator 
his property in London, Middlesex, Surrey, 
1 Oxford, in trust, for his daughter, Mrs. Maud 
for life, with remainder to her daughter, 





> 
y 


SEs 


(Established over half a century) 
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Genevive Madi Crofts, with remainder to her sons in tail 
male. He gives £300 and an annuity of £50, the rents 
and profits from two houses in King Street, W., a policy 
for £650, and the furniture, etc., at his premises in 
Jermyn Street and Bury Street, St. James’s, to his 
wife ; £100 each to his executors; and a few small 
legacies. The residue of his personal estate is to 
be applied in the purchase of land in Oxford and 
3ucks, to be held upon like trusts as those of his 
settled property. 

The will (dated Dec. 22, 1875), with three codicils, 
of CAPTAIN SIMEON CHARLES LOUSADA, of Shelburne 
Hall, Cheltenham, who died on Aug. 7, was proved on 
Sept. 7 by Herbert George Lousada, the nephew, Miss 
Ethel Mary Marker, and Thomas John Marker, the 
value of the estate being £68,462. The testator gives 
£4000 each to his sons Bertie Charles and Edward 
Arthur; and £50 each to his executors. The rest and 
remainder, of his property he leaves to his children, 
the share of a daughter to be less by one half than 
the share of a son. 

The will (dated Jan. 9, 1902), with a codicil (of 
Aug. 9, 1904), of ELIZABETH, DUCHESS OF WELLING- 
1ON, of Bearhill Park, Walton-on-Thames, who died 
on Aug. 13, was proved on Sept. 6 by the Duke of 
Wellington and Henry Lefevre Farrer, the value of the 
estate being £13,275. The testatrix bequeaths certain 
jewels and other articles given to her by the King 
and the late Queen Victoria, to members of her family ; 
and legacies and annuities to servants. The residue 
of her property she leaves as to three sixths to the 
daughters of her late sister Lady Louisa Jane Ramsay, 
two sixths to the daughters of her sister Lady Jane 


Taylor, and one sixth to the daughters of her sister 
Lady Emily Peel. : 

The will (dated Jan. 20, 1903) of MARY ISABELLA, 
DOWAGER VISCOUNTESS Hoop, of Rothwell Grange, 
Kettering, who, died on July 18, has been proved 
by the Hon. Alexander Frederick Hood, the son, and 
Clement Upperton, the executors, the value of the estate 
being £11,397. The testatrix gives £100 each to her 
executors; £150 each to her granddaughters Grace 
Mary Watson and Evelyn Horatia Watson ; £200 each 
to her brothers the Rev. Frederick Manners Stopford 
and Joseph Stopford; £100 to her sister Horatia C. 
Stopford ; £200 to S. C. Arnold; £100 to Julia Miller; 
and a piece of land on the Thrapton Road to the 
trustees of the settlement of the Barton Seagrave 
The residue of her property she leaves to her 
Frederick. 


estates. 
sons Albert and Alexandet 


Messrs. Jas. Hennessy and Co. have published a 
further edition of their artistic telephone memorandum, 
and are willing to post a copy to any person forwarding 
a postcard to them, c.o. 47, Mark Lane. 


The Orient- Pacific line opportunely announces an 
attractive series of pleasure cruises round the shores 
of the Mediterranean and to the A°gean Sea. Corsica, 
Sicily, and Greece will be visited. ‘The programme has 
been arranged with special regard for the busy man (or 
woman) who can spare but a brief absence from home. 
A descriptive booklet can be obtained on application 
to the Orient-Pacific Line Head Offices, Fenchurch 
Avenue, London. 
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“ PICCADILLY CIRCUS, W. 
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New 
design ofa 
Gentleman’s 


Price, 


RAZOR 


“MADE-BY: 


ARE WELL KNOWN FOR THEIR FINE TEMPER. 


Black, 5/6 
Ivory, 7/6 


DOUBLI 
HOLLOW 
GROUND 

BY PALENI 
PROCESS. 


Case in Oxhide, 

26 in. long, Lined 
Leather, fitted 

African Ivory Brushes, = : : “ Four 


massive Sterling Silver ea Z aN ir Seven (Marked with Days of Week 

Tops, price ‘ . Soest — aN “‘ Wilkinson ” Patent 
y = = — =— By return of post on receipt of to DR} 
Z = —_ > 67, Pi Z : 2u, Regent Street “8 Strand 


When other Razurs fail, try a ** WILKINSON.” 
in Case Black handle £0 28 4 lvor es “ 


rs 2 100 a 3 
Roller Safety Kazors, in Cases, from 8s. 6d. 


Pair of Razors 


t 5 VS, Piccadi 
Leadenha street, I ra 
Cata 


(Established 1844 FOHN 
r any Cutlers, Hatrdre 


WILKINSONS, LTD., pau Site ‘nove, PALL MALL, LONDON, 5.W. 
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! " i i NA NUNN AANE Other 


HH Lee Se Seock, fay 


fitted, from 
£8 8s. 


upwards. 


& CO. Originators 

Ome.. 2 « s 
ELECTRO . 
PLATE. . 


Customers’ old bag fittings made as new, and adaptea 
to Cases of newest design. Plans and Estimates free. 
NEW AVD EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS FOR WEDDING 
DREW SONS are actual makers, and supply purchasers direct from their works, saving all 
int 3; 


termediate profits. 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON TO SELECT FROM. 
DREW & SONS Also Actual _ PATENT “EN ROUTE” | PATENT 
. g “lakers of TEA% LUNCHEON BASKETS | WOOD FIBRE TRUNKS 


ELKINGTO 


Goldsmiths, Silversmiths, Jewellers. 


OR OTHER PRESENTATION. 


the usual 


LARGEST STOCKS. BEST DESIGNS. LOWEST PRICES. 








LONDON : 

22, REGENT STREET, S.W. 

73, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
LIVERPOOL: 27 & 29, LORD STREET. 
MANCHESTER: ST. ANN’S SQUARE. 
GLASGOW: 84, ST. VINCENT STREET. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: NORTHUMBERLAND STREET. 


BIRMINGHAM: 
Show-Rooms and Manufactory-NEWHALL STREET. 


Elkington & Co.’s 
productions are to be 
found tllustrated in 
their Comprehensive 
Catalogues, which 
are forwarded on 
application. 


“NESTOR” 


(Nestor Gianaclis, Cairo). 


The Egyptian Cigarette for Connoisseurs 


The Premier Egyptian Cigarette for the last 20 years, and still of the 
same remarkable flavour and aroma. Beware of English-made so- 
called Egyptian Cigarettes, and see that each package bears the 
Egyptian Government stamp. 
Imported in Two Qualities SURFINE and EXTRAFINE. 
Specialite Gold-Tipped KING and QUEEN Cigarettes. 


Of ail tobacconists & stores throughout the World & 10, New Bond St., London, W. 




















ROWLAND’S 


MACASSAR OIL 


Restore S, 





Seautifies, 
Nourishes It. 


Go.tpen Cotowr for fair hair. Sizes 396, 
7 -, 106. 


FOR THE TEETH 
ROWLAND'S 
ODONTO 


Whitens, Preserves, Beautifies them. No 

acids; no grit. 2 of Stores, Chemists, 

and ROWLAND’S, 67, Hatton Garden, 
London. 


Preserves, 








HEADACHE 
DIZZINESS 
BILIOUSNESS 
TORPID LIVER 
CONSTIPATION 
SALLOW SKIN 
THE COMPLEXION 
Be sure they are Genuin 


PILL. e 
SMALL DOSE. Carter's Little Liver Pilis, in blue and white wrapper. 
PRICE. Look for signature— 
All Chemists, 1/14. Send for Booklet “ Character , 
ne Reading by Handwriting.” Za, 
British Depot: 46 Holborn Viaduct, London. F 
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SIR HENRY IRVING 
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Twice wrote us that 


MARSUMAS 


were MOST 


yf, Md 


pp 


BARTON, 





First PRIME MINISTER of the 
AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH, 
Repeated order and said MARSUMAS were very good indeed. 


The tobacco from which the “ MARSUMA” cigar is made is grown on virgin soil--that is, land 
which has been covered for all known time with rank, wild undergrowth. T 
tilled, and tobacco seeds sown, and only in this manner can good tobacco be obtained, 
years the ground is allowed to return to this wild state, but in Cuba_and Mexico this is not done, and 
consequently these tobaccos have deteriorated year by year, and must now give place 
indies tobacco, the finest the world produces. 


PRICE List. 
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SMOKING MIXTURE. 





} Ib., 2s. 4d.; 4 lb., 4s. 8d.; 1 lb., 98. 2d. 


he more Marsimas you smoke, the more infatuated you becom 
has then any charm for you. 
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CIGARETTES. 
Boxes of 10, 64.3 25, 18. 3d.3 50, 2s. 6d.3 100, 4s. 9d. 
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MARSUMA CIGARS. 
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MARSUMA DE LUXE. 
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forward Sample Box or 


Your tobacconist (if satisfied with a fair profit) can procure them for you; or we will ourselves 
Soxes, Carriage paid, upon receipt of cheque or P.O. 
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Send for Illustrated Booklet, ‘‘ How to Judge a Good Cigar.” 


H. ANDIAMIO & CO., HAVANNA, near Congleton, 
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Huntley and Palmers 
Breakfast Biscuits 


are the latest product in scientific baking. 
Light, crisp, unsweetened, nutritious and 
digestive. Welcome asa substitute for 

toast at breakfast. 
all meals with butter, cheese 
or preserves. Order some 

from your Grocer 


to-day. 


A Shilling Bottle 
makes20 Gallons, 
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Itself... . 
















































































































Delicious at 
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effective as it 
economical. 





His Majesty’s 


Government, 


Sold everywhere at 


Is., 2s. 6d., 48. 6d. 


1s. BOTTLE MAKES 
20 GALLONS. 


(Only as much need be made at 





a time as is required.) 


FREE. 


(Dept. 24). 














is a scientific dis- 
infectant that is as 


Used 
about the house 
daily—in_ sinks, 
traps, drains, w.c.’s, 
dust-bins, &c.—IZAL 
will often save much 
money by preventing 
much ill-health. 


Officialiy Adopted by 


ANDREW WILSON, | 
F.R.S.E., &c., has edited 
a most interest- 
ing and important work of 
fifty pages, entitled, ‘‘ The 
Izal Rules of Health.” 
copy will be sent free and 
post free. Address— 


NEWTON CHAMBERS & 6C0O., Lta., 
Thornceliffe, near Sheffield. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. while he affords a taste of his true humour in his and Miss Florence Lloyd; a “ gondola’’ song for 
“ > 47 weeue 9° . _ — lodging-house types, he cannot be thanked for intro- Mr. Evett; a topical ditty, ‘‘ The Man _ Behind,” 
Ra Fee ane ei ae eee ne Se ee dating” such odioan caricatures as his motor-maniac and for Mr. Morand; and a fantastic international dance 
Che success of ‘‘ Merely Mary Ann”’ at the Duke of other sham Belgravians, or for spoiling his idyll by for nimble Miss Hart Dyke and her fellow-coryphées. 
York’s Theatre is made rather by Miss Eleanor Robson, transferring its mz/teu to a conventional drawing-room. “a nate wane apa Spe fs eC es , 
chief interpreter, than by Mr. Zangwill, author of this For Marv Ann, however, we can be grateful “to him THE CATCH OF THE SEASON, AT THE VAUDEVILLE, 
modern fairy-tale, this Dickensian fantasy, this new and to Miss Robson. Of Miss Robson’s chief sup- For their new Vaudeville ‘ musical comedy,’ ‘‘ The 
version of the old legend of Dick Swiveller and his porters, Mr. Du Maurier, with his easy, well - bred Catch of the Season,’’ Mr. Seymour Hicks and Mr. 
‘Marchioness.’’ Miss Robson is one of those young manner, quite outshines Mr. Ainley, who, for all his Cosmo Hamilton adapted the tale of ‘‘ Cinderella,’ 
American actresses who possess and can express picturesqueness, is far too self - conscious to realise and have carried out their notion tolerably well. 
temperamental charm, and through three of the four the condescending hero of Mary Ann’s worship. Prince Charming is transformed into a young Duke, 
acts of Mr. Zangwill’s comedy she enchants everybody pe VA 5 Toe me oe el pe: ery who gives a ball in Mayfair; and as Mr. Hicks 
by the musical tones, the appealing manner, the per- = Sane Se fee See Oe Se, Se rattles through the Duke’s’ réle_ with character- 
suasive air of innocence with which she endows the Revised, re-dressed, and now transferred to a _ redeco- istic impetuosity, and makes love to the heroine 
play wright’s heroine. As the exalted heiress of the last rated theatre, the extravaganza of ‘‘The Earl and the very charmingly and _ boyishly, the sentimental side 
act Miss Robson seems out of her element, but in the Girl’’ has all the piquancy of novelty, as well as all the of the piece is bound to please; the more so 
arb and guise of the humble, sweet-natured, dreamy- charm of an old friend. The success of the former Savoy as the modern Cinderella finds a pretty represent- 
‘ed kitchen drudge she is invariably natural and company in musical comedy is an old story now, but ative in Miss Zena Dare, whose singing and acting 
ghtful. Not that Mr. Zangwill should be denied is no less evident at the Lyric than at the Adelphi are almost as dainty as Miss Ellaline Terriss’s. Even 
credit for inventing so pathetic and winning a figure as Theatre. The popularity of such favourite tunes as those the fairy godmother appears, in the genial person of 
this little lodging-house slavey, with her pretty Somerset- of ‘‘Sammy”’ and ‘‘ Cosy Corner’’ might have seemed Miss Rosina Filippi, as an aunt of the heroine who brings 
shire burr, her meek devotion to the lordly young com- waning, yet last Monday Miss Louie Pounds’ rendering a wonderful ball-dress from Paris. So far, the lines of the 
tr, who objects to her red hands and her amazing of ‘‘Sammy”’ was greeted even more effusively than old story are fairly closely followed, but in the ball-scene 
rance of evil. But then we look for something more her artistic singing of a new owl ballad, entitled ‘‘ To coherence disappears. Cinderella pretends to be Irish, 
dainty sentiment from our great romancer of the Hoo, To You.’’ This is only one of many bright and sings a dashing Irish ditty. Mr. Hicks as the Duke, 
tto. In ‘‘ Merely Mary Ann ’’ Mr. Zangwill writes “turns ’’* which have been added to the score; others and a chorus of ladies describe in song the joys of church 
rn to the suppose a level of the theatrical “public, and are a duet, ‘‘ The Patchwork Garden,’’ for Mr. Passmore parade. Some ‘‘Gibson girls’’ enter, but their costumes are 





COVERINGS FOR PARTIAL OR 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, iro. BELFAST, COMPLETE BALDNESS. 


rlascacags > 10, REGENT STREET, LONDON, nell 


DIC. Sat ote ‘a r hs Paes ; _ capil _ Perfect imitations of 
IRISH falters. Gen se ae e oe ns ver 02. | = . ea pocorn 
“ous. cus. 1} SROs os 
- "(fo mea / ' 4 application. 

“am SHRIS. = WS te } Brightest . 
noe ms regia a, rig es ! 7 SPECIALISTS FOR WIGS 


N.B.—Old Shirts 1 
Neck Ba e 4-doz : for Ladies and Gentleme 


N.B.—To Prevent ee J , es: ; 
British !! Ps Pe frtinci Haie for 
q H : a. i ‘ashion and Conventence. 
PIANOS AND ORGANS. h we Y ga —\WSTRATED CATALOGUE 
Ds MNES ; — ur. PIANOS | ! ! WV POST FREE. 
SGANS. REDUCED PRICES.» Cariage Fre i" Ww ppernts 43, NEW BONDST., 
‘DUCHESS” model. 3368 . 7 C, BOND & SON, LONDON, W. 


In the British Navy they use the best ROBINSON & CLEAVER, iro., BELFAST, 


and THE BEST ONLY. In the British Navy And 156 to 170, REGENT STREET, —_— Ww. 
‘ae they use BUTTERCUP METAL POLISH. It is exquisite SUN-LIKE in its brilliance. So easy to use, Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the Kin 
but not easy to tarnish. For silver—copper—brass—electro-plate—any and all bright metals—it is quite Children’s, 1 3 doz.| HEMSTITCHE 
HARDEN STAR unequalled. MADE BY BRITISH LABOUR. Tins, Id., 2d., 4d., 6d. Of Grocers, Oilmen, and Stores. CAM BRIC: Ladies’, a : Ladies’, 2/9 doz 
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Brilliant — Preservative Waterproof—and Easy to use—Cherry Blossom Boot Polish is the ideal 
combination of sound quality and stylish appearance. Improves even the daintiest boots. Easiest to 
} Mg oe to buy. Tins, 2d., 4d., 6d. OUTFIT, Is. Black and Brown. Of Grocers, Bootmakers, SAMPLES & PRICE HANDKERCHIEFS 
ilmen, Stores. R 
CHISWICK SOAP CO., LONDON, w. ee 
| N.B.—To ‘pone Delay, Bs Kesssei hag glee a kg iguirte 
zm pie should be sent direct to 








The Harden Star, Lewis ‘and “Sinclair Co., Peckham, 
London, S.E. /* riginal Mak 








TAKE CARE OF THE SKIN. 
“*We tried nearly every other infant food 


In warm Summer weather, the skin is susceptible to many S ! known, and none of them seemed to agree 


irritations, discolourations, eruptions, rashes, etc., and Finally we called a doctor, who commenced 
to use Mellin's Food for him. He 


ae F 4 —- immediately began to gain, and has been 
. f eat ‘ very healthy ever since. 
‘en! 4 e wie | “KENNETH’'S FATHER.” 
“Eor THESE ™ P Ol LE ! is an effectual 
preventive 
- all such ba ¥ 
troubles. 
Send a itd, Stamp 2 


for free sample, and 


full particulars of This famous preparation,which is completely antiseptic, 
£200 CASH is made from pure Talcum and Boracic, whose action on oO 


the skin is essentially sanitary and soothing. It imparts 
Lid Collecting Com- a natural freshness to the skin surface and enables it to ! 
petition. ee has become the Standard, 
For Ladies and Children indispensable, and just as useful oe 

for Men, after shaving, after motoring, after exertion of ap because itis a Real food 


NESE | kind. Good for tender feet. Comforting. ; 
ae ee ig » £4 ED —a Food that Feeds, 


Pamphlet ani samples FREE. Of all Chemists, 11% per box. 
G. MENNEN Co,, 11, Queen Victoria Street, LONDON, E.C. KENNETH LESTER FOX, 
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Three and one-half years old. 
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are the only LIGHTS suitable for 

wens cee“ | SUNBEAM LAMPS. 
’ Th ill duc ur lighting bill this 
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wo RTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD mB. sd aa ee ~ tinction. London Depot: 141, FENCHURCH STREET, I 


S 0 LD EVERY WHERE. Show Rooms: 132, REGENT STREET, W. 
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f BY ROYAL WARi 
THe. Wortp -Famep — eee 
iA {G6 : 


= Angelus 


PIANO-PLAYER 


THE MOST PERFECT, ARTISTIC, AND HUMAN- 
LIKE IN TECHNIQUE, WITH INSTANTANEOUS 
AND COMPLETE CONTROL OF TEMPO AND 
EXPRESSION, 
The Extraordinary Success and 
Popularity of the ‘‘ANGELUS” are 
the Best Proofs of its Superiority. 
It provides everyone with the essential mastery 
of technique and the perfect control of expression 


which ensure a musicianly interpretation of the 
great Composers. 


PURCHASED BY ROYALTY AND THE WORLD'S GREATEST MUSICIANS. 


The Sim licit ay Pompleteness of the Expression Devices are the unique 
features of the * ANGI The control of so perfect, the action so sensitive and effective, 


the response s« ‘immec diate, that all the effec 
most gratifying sense of mastery. 


9 The * ayer only. is 7 only Piano-Player with Orchestral Organ Combination, or may be obtained as 
Piano-Player only DEFERRED PAYMENTS ARRANG RiP DESIRED. DISCOUNT FOR CASH. You are invited 
to write for our No, 2 Catalog ue, or call to see the ‘* ANGELLU 


J. HERBERT MARSHALL (Dept. 2), Angelus Hall, Kegent House, 233, Regent Street, London, W. j 


I8" CENTURY | | eae a 
FURNITURE. tee Children’s Supper. 


a An ideal light meal for the children, shortly before going to bed, 
is a hot dish of 


The Dresser shown above is 9 
an adaptation in oak of an Brown & Polson S 


interesting example of the late :- Pre 
’ LE oF LABEL. 
eighteenth century. The pur- “ Patent’ 


eu’ 
Sal V) 
Pe ot che Gri Corn Flour ) Hovenp DENS 
sl oaage oy tee suas and Milk. “IMP MP PER RI AL 


is typical of Waring’s well- One-half to three-quarters of an ounce of Corn Flour to a pint of ' a war 


° ° milk is about the right proportion, and it may be accompanied with 
made adaptations of eighteenth a spoonful of jam. Such a diet is eminently safe, stre ngthening, 


i g y light and easil digested 
century models. by the aid of and digestible. Corn Flour is in itself a very li y 
* sane a food, and it assists the digestion of milk by preventing the curdling 


which it is possible to furnish of the milk in the stomach. A very little corn flour (a teaspoonful ; 
a house at comparativel to a breakfast-cupful of milk) will effect this. Children sleep soundly Bg FOR ROUND CURLS. 
; 3 P y after such a supper, and, indeed, it is just the thing for the young folks. THE SAFEST & BEs yE: (LONDON 
small cost, in a_ delightful 12 QURLERS in BOX 
manner, and with practically PRICE 6° T none cenomne 
EXTRA LARGE FoRWAVING | wirnour THis 


the distinction of the genuine - eneaemeen _ : sane eee = ‘ (8 Ina Box) Same Price. 


antique. k ita ee 3 : = To be obtained of all Hairdressers & Dealers 
: ; ; ® RY WHOLESALE or R.HOVENDEN & SONS LT? Lonoon. 





of expert hand-playing are realised with the 
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All Waring’s adaptations of 
the Queen Anne, Chippen- 


dale, Sheraton, Georgian, ANSCHUTZ | . x < é = Oakey S ‘WELLINGTON’ 


Louis XV., and Louis XVI. K vd P h 
styles are characterised by FOLDING CAMERA, nire O li 1S 
The Original ry frie for Cleaning and Polishing Cutlery 


the best materials and work- NEW 1904 MODET, ty ; Bias nek rel on te 3rass, and Copper articles. Sold in Canisters 


. at 3d.. 6d.. by Grocers, Lronmongers. Oilmen, dc. 
manship. , 
Has advantages to be found in no other camera, 


Call or write for Jillustrated | ausuRE ion . ae gee N “THE MEXICAN 
Catalogue. Estimates and sug- SATISFACTORY ede Eo ce ss te i ak HAIR RENEWER 


gestions free. NEGATIVES Pago SE | ' 
WHEN “ as “xe Prevents the Hair from falling off. ; 
. j Restores Grey or White Hair to its Oricinar 


” ALL OTHER js a Tne Cotour. 
London Galleries: CAMERAS FAIL. i i ¢ fe ” | Seine delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 








“Wellington kmery and Black Li ead Mills, Lo mdon, S.E. E. 








odour, 
Is nor a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin 


I75- I8I, OXFORD ST., Send for Catalogue No. 45, free on tallied to 3 a * =" #3 j ss Al or even white linen. 
‘ oe - 


; a s 4 Should be in every house where a Hair REeNEWER 
ine ee nat p A = . eded. 
and 175, SLOANE ST. C. P, GOERZ, 1 to 6, Holborn Circus, See a OF als Ges & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d. 


Also at Liverpool, Manchester, Paris, and London, E.C., or the mit : ue iia “ _ 

Birmingham. STEREOSCOPIC CO., 106 & 108, Regent Street, W., ae Ut GHEE aR eah tee, Chenee, -— NOTICE. 
and 54, Cheapsice, London, E.C. Anschutz Folding Camera. THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER can be obtained 
throughout the British Colonies, India, United States of 
America, &c., &c. 


Send Lemco Wrappers 


for the new Lemco Cookery Book. 
Sz 














WHAT IT Is: eMCODISHES HOW TO GET IT: 


Post free to any address in exchange for Lemco Wrappers :— 


The most up-to-date Cookery Book published. 208 New Recipes, 
divided into 12 monthly sections. Each section preceded by full list for Bound Paper Boards for 2 0z. Lemco Wrapper. 
of articles in season during the month, with recipes for their use. In “| 

opie ae e Z : | - oth oz. < 
addition there are 20 appetising Invalid dishes, 20 special Breakfast ALL SEASONS E iti = ie 5 i , 3 } 
dishes, and 20 delicious Sweets. Then follow 75 menus for Breakfasts, dition de luxe 99 10 02. ” ” 


Lunches, and Dinners, carefully compiled to save busy housekeepers Eva TulteE 
' time and tne : ', LEMCO, 4, Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C. 
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smarter than their imitations of the mannerisms of MUSIC. On Thursday night a new ballade for contralto and 
American beauties. Lord Dundreary wanders across sa ‘ . - orchestra, by Mr. Norman O'Neill, was produced. It 
the stage disguised as Mr. Sam Sothern, but is not rhe Promenade Concerts at the Queen's Hall are draw- is entitled ‘‘ Death on the Hills.’ Miss Grainger Kerr 
half so droll as a pompous little page of Master ing large audiences, and deservedly so, for, together sang the solo part brilliantly, and the work, while 
Valchera’s enacting. Songs, music, dances, lavishly with the excellence of the performance, is a very welcome gloomy and sombre, evinced freshness and originality. 
bestowed, furnish a very lively entertainment. novelty of programme. Last week alone saw the pro- A first hearing in London was given to a serenade for 
ee duction of half-a-dozen works, new so far as London is flute and strings by Theodor Gouvy, in which Mr. Albert 
It is a far cry from a third-rate London lodging- concerned. On Tuesday the most remarkable one was aye gs cy the solo part with commendable exe- 
house to a well-appointed country mansion, and there a Symphony in A by Paul jJuon, a Russian, with the sc” page ve 
is much value in contrast, and so the effect of the inherent Russian melancholy and semi-barbaric melody It is delightful and most welcome news that an 
final act in the new comedy at the Duke of York’s underlying his original scheme of composition. He autumn opera season has taken definite shape at 
Theatre is heightened by the charm of the scene in has, however, graduated in the German school of Covent Garden. rhe season will begin on Oct. 15 
which it is played, succeeding as it does the shabby orchestration, with the result of a somewhat complex with the entire company of the San Carlo Theatre from 
gentility of Mrs. Leadbatter’s lodging-house in South composition, of fresh, original, rhythmic themes domi- Naples. They undertake to bring over a great vi ariety 
hero first meets ‘‘ Merely Mary nated by a severe, dry, almost academic instrumentation, of operas. H. 
Ann.’’ But Mary Ann is seen later in the drawing- It is music that deserves a second hearing before justice 
room of Mead Manor Hall, where she is being trans- can be done to it. Another Russian, Edouard Schitt, It is announced that Mr. Frederick Merer will take 
formed from a grub to a butterfly; and here Messrs. provided a pianoforte concerto, in which Mr. Carl a farewell benefit at the Fulham Theatre on Monday 
Oetzmann and Co., of Hampstead Road, W., have Weber played the solo pianoforte part. The work afternoon, Sept. 19, after a service of seven years as 
been able to bring to bear their taste and experience in displayed brilliancy and a pleasing vitality, without general manager. An attractive programme has been 
previding charming stage pictures with excellent effect. any great originality or solidity of construction. arranged. 


1GiT 








London, where the 


“THE QUEEN ” says: “ Havi ing made a fresh trial 
of its virtues after considerable experience with other com- 
pounds of the same nature, we feel no hesitation in & 


recommending its.use to all housewives.” 


FURNITURE ey ! TOOTH PASTE 


“BUR 5 Oe Y4 
Na eee OZ 


Unequalled for its Brilliance and ~~ eh 
Ss. i Sy By . pi 
a oo Pir geome ange ome on Brown B HI ‘ R For nearly a Century the Approved Dentifrice. 
It Cleans, Polishes, and Preserves Furniture, Brown Boots, lt Ne Gold Beery where 06 1/6 and 26 per pete 
Patent Leather, and Varnished or Enamelled Goods. $ eee 


VICTORIA PAR ¥F worRes, SHEFFIELD. 


























WHEN 
BUYING 


Umbrellas 


OR 


‘Sunshades 


INSIST ON HAVING 


FOX’S “Pvc” FRAMES 


Look for the Trade M:rks 











(S.FOX&C*umiteo) with (PARAGON Samm) 
or (LAURUS Seem) (PARAGON) 


Cost only a FEW PENCE extra, 

















Tue “‘ORICINAL” AND ONLY CENUINE. 
A Delicious Dish at a Moment’s Notice.} 
Or att GROCERS. 








Chicken, Rabbit, Mutton, Lobster, ’ 
Prawns, Sauce, Powder, Chutnee, Paste. 


Tue c ORIGINAL” ano ONLY CENUINE. 





Foots’ 
Drawer Trunks. 


7 eM SER RIN WAS: 


neat 


EASY ACCESS TO ALL VRBTS. 


Saves time and trouble. Carries 
perfect order. Avoids crus 
confusion. Articles in a 
instantly get-at 

di sturbin n 





won 





of ¢ t 
FOR CATA! 
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n ce mM l CURED. 


N October 1899 I found myself suffering from anzmiz,’’ said Miss Annie Hughes, 

Dee View, Gwespyr, Holywell, North Wales, interviewed by a ‘‘ North Wales Guardian”’ 

reporter. ‘‘Il was always tired and sleepy, though I was never able to rest for long 

together. I had no energy; was terribly depressed and languid, and had no heart to do 

anything. The doctor told me I had no blood, and that I had got into a very low state 

of health indeed. I was as pale as death, and so weak that it was with the greatest 

difficulty I walked upstairs. Besides suffering from severe headache, I had dreadful 

pains all over my body, and swollen limbs. I was also subject to palpitation, especially 

at night, and I got so bad that I had to be propped up with pillows when I went to bed. 

This helpless condition continued right up to a few months 

ago. I had taken various medicines, and at times got a little 

better, only, however, to go quickly back to my old state, FREE MEDICAL ADVICE. 

and I derived no permanent benefit. And so things went Are you in doubt as to whether 

Wie on until one day my mother read in the ‘Liverpool Echo’ of a a ee 

eg Mery ; the good that Bile Beans had done in cases similar to my own. advice, from our fully qualified 
3 Husk Sos — She persuaded me to give them a trial. I am thankful that I 7, yea a eee 
did so, for before | had taken the contents of one box I realised Private, Bile Bean Co., Leeds. 


an improvement. The colour showed 
Miss ANNIG HUGHES. signs of returning to my cheeks; the 


pain in my body and swelling of my limbs subsided. I was able to walk up and } 

down stairs much more easily, and what was more, I could sleep much better at = 

nights, without experiencing any more of those distressing sensations about the 

heart. In a word, my health improved in every way. I persevered with the Beans a 


until, at the present time, I feel as well as ever I did in my life. I attribute my 


cure wholly and solely to Bile Beans for Biliousness.”’ oa E : 


3ile Beans for Biliousness are the finest family medicine, and 


SAMPLE BOX FREE, a positive cure for Headache, Constipation, Piles, Pimples, Liver 

— Troubles, Bad Breath, Indigestion, Palpitation, Loss of Appetite, e 
For Free Sample Box of Bile ‘‘Summer End Fag,”’ ‘‘ That Tired Feeling,’’ Flatulence, Dizziness, FO 
Beans send name and address 3uzzing in the Head, Debility, Sleeplessness, Nervousness, Anzmia, 


and write the name and date : é * 4 
of this paper across the top and all Female Ailments. Of all Medicine Vendors, or post free from 


Al na oe —_ E a lose ro a the Bile Bean Co., Red Cross Street, London, E.C., on receipt of 

Sta » 10 return Ss . . . s 

ikitets. Mike Mean ‘< Leo. price, 1s. 13d.; or large family size, 2s. gd. per box (2s. gd. size 
contains three times Is. 14d.) 












































ENGLISH 
MANUFACTURE. 





These squares should find a placc in every store-room, being invaluable for making 
soup at short notice or improving stock. They will keep good any reasonable length of 
time and are packed in neat boxes containing 6 & 12 squares. 





Black Handle... .. « ««.§ SS Kropp Strop Paste 
Ivory Handle TS Kropp Shaving Stick 


So heies pena ne? ena feo B EE. ONE GSE SQUARE 
76 MROPP DUPLEK”' STROP.. 28 3) |) WW CAKE A PINT &A GAME 
are setae OF STRONG NUTRITIOUS SOUP 

















ALSO 


LILY oF THE VALLEY ASENSTS SOUPS 


a= Lohse’s Maiglockchen = E. LAZENBY & SON, Ltd., 18, Trinity St., LONDON, S.E. 


isthe only Senuine 
of all Lily of the Valley Perfumes 


ever produced. 


Beware of imitations and ask for the 
full firm of the inventor . 


== GUSTAV LOSE BERLIN 


Perfumer by appointment to 
H.M.the Emperor of Germany 


At |] or Pecan ge reel a 
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ee T H E A ITC H I S0) N 
PRISM FIELD GLASSES 


MADE IN OUR OWN FACTORY 
IN LONDON. 








o™, 


Metals look better bright, 
and the brighter they look 
the better. The way to get 
them to look brightest is to 
clean them with 


No. 6, Magnifying 6 Diameters, £5. 
” ’ ” ” £5 10s. 
” 10, ” 10 ” £6. 
» 12, ” 12 ” £6 10s. 


MONOCULAR (SINGLE TUBE) GLASSES 
HALF ABOVE PRICES. 


in dah ‘aah aa "ahd ida ela te 


PROEDLIS LE ILLS 


LOBE POLISH] ete Tasty, 


Mr. MACLURCAN, Port Commissioner, Rangoon, India, writes, Nov. 23, 
1903, to Messrs. Aitchison & Co., London— 

_ ‘As to efficiency they [No. 8 Aitchison Prism Binoculars] are beyond question. As an 
officer and commander of vessels and Hydrographic Surveyor, I have had about 40 years’ 
experience of all sorts of glasses. They are the most powerful I have ever used. I have 
a [mentions eminent maker] Pancratic Telescope—and no mean instrument either—but 
your Binoculars are just as powerful. They are splendid glasses.’ 


Petal Ldenle | Laleah 1 Lah! “Tele des 1” Lalenl Tele 1 el 


Think of it when it’s time 
to clean any description of 
metal- work in your house. 


Lieutenant W. R. LEDGARD, R.N., H.M.S. ‘‘ Thetis,’”? China Station, 
writes, May 10, 1904, to Messrs. Aitchison & Co., London 
‘*T received the Prism Binoculars [Aitchison No. 12]. Am very pleased with them, and 
find them very efficient both for day and night work.’’ 


WHY BUY FOREIGN PRISM BINOCULARS WHEN THE 
‘‘ AITCHISON,” LONDON-MADE, IS CHEAPEST & BEST? 





DOES NOT INJURE EITHER THE SURFACE OF METAL 
OR SKIN OF USER. 


ILLUSTRATED LIST POST FREE. 


AITC H iso N & CO. Oi Gdeemi. 
| 
428, STRAND; also at 46, FENCHURCH ST.; 281, OXFORD ST. 
6, POULTRY; 47, FLEET ST.; and 14, NEWGATE ST., LONDON. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





inh dail dein Ledeen deta! Lede | aint lela 


RAIMES & CO,, Ltd., Tredegar Road, Bow, LONDON, E.; and Stockton-on-Tees. 
dal deh ath aloe Lat eae tai Le A el 
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AMERICAN GEM 55 Circumstances alter cases, “The BEST Bicycle that British workmanship 
Hinde’s Wavers alter faces. can prodace. Catalogue post free. 
Cycles from 10 ounces. ora CROWN 
vinea per month. 
SAFETY real hair es Crete cs, Lrp., Coventry; 
gavers. « also 4-5, HolbornViaduct, London, z,c. 
ar en 


RAZOR, = | 
6/6 eee 


bre | 








seemcues é HINDE’S | RIUM PH oro. The World- Renowned 
R 

















In Tin Case complete. 5 F 
In handsome 
Morocco Case, with - 
Two Blades, 
12/6 ° a 
Saves Money, 


Saves Cuts, 
and Saves Risk of Every Kind. Ly 











With the ‘‘ American Gem” you can 
SHAVE. YOURSELF BETTER THAN ANY BARBER 
COULD SHAVE YoU. 

The Novice can shave himself with it as well as 
the most practised. No skill required. 

You cannot cut yourself. 

Ask for the Original “‘ American Gem,” and do 
not accept any substitute. 
STROPPING MACHINE, 6/6. 

Sold by all leading Cutlers, Silversmiths, Fewellers, &c. 
Made by the 


GEM CUTLERY CO., New York, and 


ee SWISS -FREY 
» . THE PERIOD.” | j 
a oe CHOCOLATE 



































Azo " X \ spon SALTS OF LAVENDER (nea Test? 
= 2 ae po ‘e are the most agreeable’ 
| = QR : A leaving the stopper out a/fe 
| TREBLE CRIP ™ gy) eal sting be purified, and 
Boer | = ee s 3 Y Invigureting sn 
ERFUMERY 


= £6 3: | Bee — coun 
BOS Ue a: ONDON 


Cross-bolt or my Treble-grip 
Action. 








The above is the latest de- 
velopment of “The Gun of 
the Period,” fitted with the newest and best Patent Ejector, com- 
bined with G. E. Lewis's Treble Grip 2 
Ejector, with treble-zrip or 


We also make this Gun as a Non-Eje r cross- | | wy, ¥ Gr 
alt a at 12 Guineas and upwards, or with top-lever and | Bide 4/= 2/= 
jolt from 10 Gui 9 + 
eae hoe kot sper % ‘Guns . e of finishe: Of all Chemists, Stores, &c. 
ae ita te dae aspect our Stock. Any Gun or Rifle : 
REPAIRS.— “Repairs by a Staff of the most Skilled INDESCRIBABLY ew Sanat THE CROWN PERFUMERY C0. 


i rade. ti Free. 
PO my bat eee maahead. DELEC ABLE R. & M. Frey & Co., PARIS LONDON NEW YORK 
| . 














GUN AND RIFLE WORKS, 3, SWITZERLAND. 
G. E. LEWIS, 22 « 23, Lower Loveday St., BIRMINGHAM. AARAU, : ; a mas 
f 
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